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/f.T  give  a  *hort  hfnf  to  an  ^partial  writer  it  would  he  to  tell  him  hit  fide.  he  retolved  to  venture  upon  the  dangerout 
precipice  of  telling  unbi^ed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind-— neUher  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tellt  the  crimet 
of  gr^t  men,  fM  upm  him  tcith  tlW  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tellt  them  qf  virtuet,  when  theu  have  any,  then  the  moh 
attacks  him  with  slander .  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  aides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fiarlett,'—‘\)n  Foe. 
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POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


HOPES  OP  PEACE. 


At  the  close  of  a  week  daring  which  Europe  has 
watched  the  fortanes  of  France  more  closely  than  at  any 
other  period  of  the  war,  save  on  the  eves  of  the  Sedan 
capitulation  and  the  surrender  of  Metz,  a  ray  of  hope  is 
cast  over  the  dark  prospect.  It  is  reported  from  Vienna 
——and  there  is  some  confirmation  of  the  report  in  vague 
rumours  from  other  sources — that  Count  Beast  has 
proposed  terms  of  peace  which  Count  Bismarck  approves 
of,  and  to  which  the  French  ought  to  be  willing  to  accede. 
A  margin  of  four  German  mSes  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  if  ceded  to  Prussia,  would  transfer  from 
France  to  her  enemy  no  fortress  of  note  except  Strasburg. 
The  razing  of  the  forts  along  the  inner  line  of  sixteen 
miles  is  no  greater  concession  than  France  should  be 
willing  to  make,  in  order  to  buy  peace  in  her  time  of 
heavy  disaster,  and  will  not  be  a  great  sacrifice  if  she  is 
true  to  her  Republican  programme  of  peace  and  good* 
will  to  all  men.  The  other  conditions,  of  paying  a 
thou.sand  million  thalers  and  of  surrendering  twenty 
war-ships,  are  no  more  than  she  appears  to  have  been 
all  along  ready  to  yield.  No  better  terms  can  be  hoped 
for ;  for,  though  the  Provisional  Government  may  have 
fair  ground  for  thinking  that,  by  prolonging  the  war 
in  guerilla  fashion,  it  can  tire  out  the  aggressors,  it 
must  know  that  thereby  France  will  herself  be  utterly 
exhausted  in  all  but  fighting  ways,  and  that  the  result 
will  be  misery  and  wretchedness  that  generations  cannot 
repair. 

Dare  we  hope  that  these  terms  will  be  accepted  by 
both  belligerents  ?  May  we  even  trust  that  the  firet  steps 
towards  their  consideration  have  been  entered  upon  ?  It 
is  reported  that  the^  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  forth¬ 
coming  Conference  in  London.  That  Lord  Granville 
and  other  partic^ators  in  the  Conference  are  anxious 
that  it  should  discuss  the  possibilities  of  peace  is  well 
known.  If  this  discussion  is  wise,  and  if  the  result  is  an 
equitable  peace*making,  the  Conference  will  have  done 
better  work  than  any  diplomatic  gathering  of  the  past 
fifty  years  has  had  it  in  its  power  to  achieve.  The  world 
is  utterly  weary  of  the  war,  and,  though  we  hold  that  the 
enthusiasts  who  have  lately  been  calling  upon  us  to  join 
in  bullying  the  Government  into  interference  on  behalf 
of  France  are  acting  very  foolishly,  we  should  rejoice 
most  heartily  at  any  prudent  action  on  the  part  of  England 
as  a  neutral  Power.  We  have  already  nearly  overstepped 
the  limits  proper  to  neutrals,  in  allowing ourmanufacturers 
to  supply  the  French  with  munitions  of  war.  To  make 
blustering  professions  of  our  sympathy  with  France  will 
only  alienate  from  us  the  sympathies  of  our  German 


cousins,  and  do  France  no  good.  But  if  England  can 
really  help  to  bring  about  a  compromise,  that  will  be  an 
exploit  to  be  proud  of.  We  should  have  had  more  cause 
for  gratulation  had  it  appeared  that  English  influenoo 
was  strong'enough  to  take  the  lead  in  the  good  work. 
But  if  Austria  can  initiate  that  which  England  was 
not  able  to  accomplish,  it  may  still  be  possible  for  Eng¬ 
land  to  work  well  in  seconding  the  persuasions  of 
Austria.  At  any  rate,  and  in  any  way,  let  us  make 
peace. 


FRANCE  IN  EXTREMIS, 


No  change  for  the  better  in  any  respect  has  taken 
place  in  the  position  of  affairs  in  Franco  daring  the  past 
week.  On  the  oontrarv.  evervthing  that  has  been  done. 


week.  On  the  contrary,  everything  that  has  been  done, 
and  everything  that  has  been  left  undone,  has  helped  to 
bring  the  poor  country  more  fully  under  the^wer  o  fKing 
William,  his  Chancellor,  and  his  armies.  The  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Paris  has  proceeded  steadily  and  successfully ; 
it  may  be  slowly,  but  at  the  same  time  without  any 
effectual  check.  By  the  admissions  of  the  Bo^oaux 
branch  of  the  Government  of  the  National  Defence, 
shells  and  balls  have  been  fired  in  considerable  quantity 
into  important  districts  of  the  capital.  M.  Gambetta  tells 
us  only  of  the  women  and  children  that  have  been  killed, 
and  of  the  hospitals,  schools,  and  churches  that  have 
been  injured ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  men  and 
private  houses  escape  when  women  and  churches  are 
struck.  The  picture  is  rendered  horribly  revolting  by 
the  glimmer  of  blue-flame  that  is  thrown  over  it  in  tho 
statement,  repeated  in  two  forms,  that  the  population  of 
the  suffering  city  “  is  encouraged  at  the  good  news  from 
the  provinces,**  which  has  “produced  an  immense 
effect,**  and  that  thus  they  “  are  more  than  ever  deter¬ 
mined  on  resistance.**  Alas  for  the  poor  people 
of  Paris!  The  forces  under  Faidherbe,  Chanzy,  and 
Bourbaki  have  again  fought  ‘  with  the  enemy  and 
bwn  defeated.  They  still  exist,  and  seem  both  able 
and  determined  to  continue  the  struggle ;  but  their 
efforts  henceforth  must  take  a  different  direction,  and  bo 
aimed  at  a  different  object.  The  relief  of  Paris  is  no 
longer  an  achievement  possible  to  them. 

And  now  that  Paris  has  been  virtually  lost,  what  is 
the  prospect  before  France  ?  The  Government  of  tho 
National  Defence  have  resolved  that  they  will  abide  by 
the  policy  they  have  hitherto  pursued.  They  mean  to 
continue  the  war  so  long  as  they  can  get  Frenchmen  to 
fight,  and  will  not  condescend  to  sit  down  and  calculate 
the  chances  of  success,  still  less  to  devise  any  terms 
of  peace.  This  course  of  action  seems  to  have  bron 
anticipate  by  the  German  leaders,  and  they  are  making 
preparations  for  a  continuance  of  the  campaign  on  an 
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increased  scale.  It  is  surely  a  very  significant  fact  that 
a  new  army  is  about  to  bo  formed  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  General  Manteufiel.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  German  people  would  welcome  pe^e,  but 
the  policy  of  the  French  Government  will  furnish  the 
Prussian  authorities  with  an  all-sufficient  excuse  for 
the  more  extensive  operations  on  which  they  are  ap¬ 
parently  bent.  We  know  that  the  Prussian  Chancellor 
has  ere  this  disregarded  the  wishes  of  the  people,  even 
when  they  were  formally  expressed  in  Parliament,  and, 
in  the  present  circumstances,  no  such  check  is  likely 
to  be  offered  to  his  projects.  “  Poison-mad,  pig-headed 
fighting,’^  to  use  one  of  Mr  LowelFs  expressive  phrases,  is 
possibly  the  course  Count  Bismarck  and  King  William 
would  wish  the  French  people  to  take.  It  is  surely  high 
time  for  the  latter  to  consider  whether  they  are  not 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  very  men  they  most  detest 
their  present  attitude.  Only  by  means 


when  there  is  greatest  need  for  control  of  the  judg-- 
ment,  it  is  dethroned  in  favour  of  the  heart.  Other  con¬ 
siderations  mingle.  France  has,  in  the  hour  of  her 
deepest  humiliation,  raised,  and  sustained  with  honour, 
the  flag  of  the  Republic.  This  flag  has  inany  admirers 
in  England,  and  it  is  not  to  the  discredit  of  English 
Republicans  that  they  should  evince  an  anxious  wish  to 
help  their  French  brethren  with  more  than  cheers.  The 
crowd  that  filled  St  James’s  Hall  on  Tues^y  night,  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  working  men,  and  presided  over  by  a 
small,  but  able,  band  of  Comtists,  cheered  to  the  echo 
every  allusion  to  Republicanism.  To  Professor  Beesly 
and  Mr  Frederick  Harrison,  France  is  the  Holy  Land,  the 
land  of  Auguste  Comte,  and  Paris  is  their  J erusalem.  The 
religious  veneration  of  the  Comtists,  and  the  Republican 
sympathies  of  the  working  men,  were  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  immense  enthusiasm  for  France. 

In  the  practical  resolution  of  the  meeting,  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent  was  more  conspicuous  than  the  innocence 
of  the  dove.  The  issue  of  peace  or  war  was  not  boldly 
put  forward,  but  the  Government  was  called  upon,  in  the 
event  of  Germany  insisting  on  the  dismemberment  of 
France,  to  ask  the  neutral  Powers  to  unite  with  her  in 
resisting  it.  Where  are  we  to  And  allies  ?  Spain 
has  her  own  troubles ;  the  King  an(^  the  Republicans 
have  not  yet  settled  with  each  other. 


by  persisting  ^  _ 

of  an  Assembly  can  the  true  opinion  of  France  be 
obtained,  and  the  sooner  the  representatives  of  the  French 
people  are  summoned  to  counsel,  the  better  for  France. 
Her  destiny  is  still  within  her  own  control,  but  it  is  clear 
that  her  disasters  have  reached  a  point  which  cannot 
bo  overpassed  without  involving  her  in  great  and  un¬ 
necessary  dangers.  The  Republicans  have  saved  the 
honour  of  France  by  their  exertions  in  the  tented  field  ; 
all  honour,  we  say,  to  the  brave  men  who  have  struggled 
in  a  cause  that  was  lost  before  they  got  its  direction. 
What  France  wants  now,  however,  and  the  need  is  of 
the  most  urgent  kind,  is  a  statesman  who  can  bring 
about  a  settlement  of  her  quarrel  with  Prussia.  More 
is  to  be  done  for  Franco  now  in  the  Chamber  of  Con¬ 
ference  than  in  the  field  of  battle.  Are  the  members  of 
the  Government  of  the  National  Defence  so  deeply  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  dogma,  “  No  stone  of  a  fortress,  no  inch  of 
territory,”  as  to  be  disqualified  for  treating  ?  If  so, 
they  cannot  do  Franco  the  service  she  most  specially 
requires  at  the  present  moment,  and  the  sooner  they 
make  way  for  those  who  are  capable  of  executing  this 
task  the  better  for  their  country.  But  why  should 
Republicans  bo  inflexible  ?  ”  Is  it  virtue  or  folly  to 
persist  in  a  course  of  policy  which  hard  experience  has 
proved  to  be  impracticable  ?  We  would  rejoice  if  MM. 
Favre  and  Gambetta  should,  after  all,  prove  themselves 
competent  to  cope  with  the  German  Chancellor  in  the 
diplomatic  hall.  They  have  the  advantage  of  a  good 
cause,  if  they  know  how  to  handle  it.  As  yet,  however, 
they  have  not  shown  themselves  equal  to  the  task.  I 
Well  may  France  exclaim : 

“  Ah  God  I  for  a  man  with  heart,  head,  hand. 

Like  some  of  the  simple  great  ones  gone 

For  erer  and  ever  by, 

One  still  strong  man  in  a  blatant  land, 

*  «  III 

Who  can  rule  and  dare  not  lie.** 

It  is  the  existence  of  France  that  is  now  at  stake.  A 
continuance  of  the  struggle  with  Prussia  may  reduce 
hVanco  to  such  a  state  of  weakness  as  none  of  us  have 
yet  dared  to  conceive,  and  as  we  should  all  greatly 
deplore.  This  process  has  gone  on  long  enough,  and 
ought  now  to  be  stayed.  The  first  step  that  would  appear 
to  be  necessary  is  the  re-organisation  of  the  country  for 
purposes  of  counsel.  Let  the  representatives  of  the  French 
people  meet  and  discuss  together  the  actual  position  in  which 
they  stand,  and  resolve  on  a  course  that  is  practicable  and 
reasonable.  Until  this  is  done  France  is  placed  at  an 
obvious  disadvantage.  Intervention  on  the  part  of  the 
neutral  Powers  of  Europe  might  then  become  possible. 


have  not  yet  settled  with  each  other.  Italy  has  Rome  to 
deal  with,  and  it  is  loaded  with  debt.  But  Austria  ? 
Doubtless  Austria  would  help  us  if  she  could,  but  she  ia 
tied  hand  and  foot.  Her  eight  millions  of  German  sub 
jects  would  not  cheerfully  support  a  war  against  the 
Fatherland  ;  and  if  they  did,  Russia  must  be  consulted^ 
With  Russia  we  ourselves  have  a  quarrel,  and  we  could 
not  persuade  her  to  help  us  against  Germany,  unless  we 
paid  a  heavy  price,  and  let  her  have  her  own  way  in  the 
East.  Even  then  her  assistance  would  not  be  assured  r 
the  despoiler  of  Poland  is  not  likely  to  vex  herself  about 
such  a  mouthful  as  Alsace  or  Lorraine.  So  far  from 
getting  allies,  the  utmost  England  could  hope  for  would 
be  that  her  interference  would  not  array  other  Powers  on 
the  side  of  Germany.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves ;  if 
we  mean  to  fight  with  France  we  must  fight  single- 
handed.  Are  the  working  men  prepared  for  that  ?  We 
do  not  believe  they  are ;  and,  therefore,  such  a  resolu¬ 
tion  as  that  agreed  to  at  St  James’s  Hall  is  a  mockery 
and  a  snare. 

I  The  strongest  motive  for  intervention  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  a  horror  of  dismemberment, — when  France  went 
forth  to  despoil  Germany  there  was  no  cry  for  war,— but 
it  was  to  save  a  Republic  lying  at  the  feet  of  a  despotia 
invader.  Where  is  England  to  find  allies  in  a  crusado 
on  behalf  of  Republicanism  ?  There  is  not  a  single  great 
Republic  in  Europe  to  help  her.  If  monarchy  is  so 
pernicious  that  all  democrats  ought  to  rise  in  arms 
against  it,  why  do  not  our  English  Republicans  beg^n  at 
home  ?  To  call  upon  the  Queen  to  declare  war  against 
a  monarch  with  whom  she  is  closely  allied, — in  order 
to  deliver  Europe  from  kings  and  establish  Republi¬ 
canism, — is  a  request  that  they  cannot  seriously  make  to 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  To  go  forth  with  an  army 
officered  by  a  military  caste  based  on  money,  in  order  to 
destroy  a  military  caste  based  on  birth,  would  be  an 
achievement  that  Don  Quixote  might  have  envied.  The 
movement  of  the  English  democrats  is  ridiculously  pre¬ 
mature.  But  even  suppose  this  difficulty  were  overcome, 
are  we,  in  fighting  for  France,  really  fighting  for  Repub¬ 
licanism  ?  There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  to  predict 
than  the  form  of  government  likely  to  exist  in  France 
six  months  hence.  Assuming  that  the  recall  of  Napoleon 
is  out  of  the  question,  is  it  certain  that  the  Orleanist 
Princes  may  not  mount  the  throne  ? 

Another  point  is  forgotten  by  the  English  democrats. 
All  experience  shows  that  wars  begun  with  the  purest 
motives  are  apt  to  change  their  character :  the  original 
dispute  is  soon  forgotten,  passions  are  let  loose,  the 
national  conscience  becomes  obtuse,  and  insolent  demands 
take  the  place  of  righteous  claims.  This  war  itself  ought 
to  teach  us  the  lesson.  If  ever  there  was  a  just  cause, 


SHALL  WE  FIGHT? 

The  war  between  France  and  Germany  is  the  grandest 
and  most  absorbing  spectacle  that  the  present  generation 
has  witnessed.  It  has  riveted  all  eyes,  and  as  on-lookers 
have  followed  step  by  step  the  conquering  armies,  their 
excitement  has  increased  to  the  highest  pitch.  The 
smell  of  gunpowder  has  stirred  their  blood,  and  spectators 
boastmg  of  their  impartiality  begin  to  rage  with  the  W 
of  combatants.  Now,  as  all  stroner  feeline^  ha.vA  an 
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it  Tras  wlien  the  German  people  rose  in  defence  of  hearth 
and  home  against  the  guilty  schemes  of  Napoleon.  For 
many  years  the  domination  of  France  had  been  a  night¬ 
mare  to  G^ermany ;  and  at  last  there  was  a  chance  of 
relief.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Germans  locked  on  the 
French  as  the  implacable  foes  of  their  progress  and  in¬ 
dependence.  We  can  discuss  their  claim  to  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  from  the  platform  of  general  international 
morality,  and  our  impartial  opinion  ought  to  have  some 
influence  on  the  German  people  ;  but  justice  requires  us 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Germans  look  back  through  the 
dim  mist  of  centuries  upon  an  ancient  robbery;  and  what 
we  call,  and  justly  call,  spoliation,  appears  to  them  in 
the  holy  garb  of  restitution.  We  think  them  wrong ; 
but  must  we  call  them  dishonest  ?  Are  they  a  people 
who  have  thrown  off  all  regard  to  morality,  and  ostenta¬ 
tiously  proclaimed  their  own  will  as  the  law  of  Europe  ? 
The  very  worst  that  has  been  said  against  them  is  that 
they  are  a  nation  of  hypocrites,  but  the  sting  of  that 
slander  is  taken  away  by  the  admission  that  they  also 
deceive  themselves.  In  being  generous  to  France  let  us 
not  be  unjust  to  Germany.  The  true  lesson  to  read  in 
this  sad  perversion  of  the  moral  sentiment  in  Germany 
is  the  danger  of  ourselves  forgetting,  if  we  once  embark 
in  war,  our  primary  object.  If  Germany  is  a  “  brigand,*’ 
we  cannot  trust  her ;  we  must  take  material  guarantees 
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for  public  tranquillity;  we  must  stop  the  agg^randisement 
of  Frussia,  the  unification  of  Germany.  A  war  begun 


to  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  Franco  would  soon 
become  a  war  against  the  unity  of  Germany.  If 
already  we  make  scant  allowance  for  the  excesses  of 
Germany,  what  injustice  might  we  not  commit  were  we 
to  triumph  in  the  deadly  struggle  ? 

To  sympathise  with  France,  but  not  to  interfere  in  her 
behalf  by  force  of  arms ;  to  applaud  her  efforts,  but  to 
give  her  no  help— is  that  the  only  policy  open  to  this 
country  ?  In  one  respect,  the  resolution  at  St  James's 
Hall  does  indicate  the  true  line  of  duty.  If  the  neutral 
nations  were  to  combine  in  arresting  the  prosecution  of 
German  designs ;  if  all,  or  the  chief  nations  in  Europe 
were  to  resolve  themselves  into  an  international 
police  to  put  down  wrong-doing,  we  should  indeed 
be  a  cowardly  nation  if  we  shrank  from  our  share 
of  responsibility.  To  accomplish  such  a  hol^  alliance, 
England  ought  to  sacrifice  much.  But  if  such  a 
combination  had  been  possible,  this  war  would  not 
have  taken  place.  France  would  not  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  brkik  the  peace.  Upon  Germany  alone  has 
been  thrown  the  task  of  self-defence,  and  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  prevented  her  obtaining  assistance  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war  now  compel  the  French  to 
depend  on  their  own  resources.  Europe  is  not  a  league 
of  friendly  States,  but  a  collection  of  units  moved  by 
different  and  often  hostile  interests,  and  at  present  inca¬ 
pable  of  uniting  in  the  support  of  any  policy.  The 
United  States  of  the  Republic  of  Europe  is  as  yet  an 
ideal ;  its  advent  is  still  in  the  remote  future ;  and,  in 
the  meanwhile,  England  must  submit  to  a  policy  of  in¬ 
action  as  the  best  that  the  present  backward  state  of 
society  admits.  Nor  shall  we  help  on  the  good  time 
coming  by  intervention  in  foreign  quarrels ;  we  can  do 
BO  only  by  setting  our  own  house  in  order.  The  more 
thoroughly  reforms  are  accomplished  at  home,  the  more 
shall  we  be  able  to  help  other  nations  in  the  path  of 
progress. 


which  their  national  politics  have  assumed  as  they  are 
with  the  needless  sacrifices  forced  upon  them  by  a  war 
which  has  come  to  be  so  different  from  its  original  plan. 

.  If  so,  some  good  will  spring  from  all  the  ghastly  turmoil 
by  which  Europe  is  being  just  now  afflicted. 

That  Germany  should  be  united  is  a  thing  wholly 
desirable, — a  thing  to  be  desired  even  if  it  is  attained  by 
the  strengthening  of  those  feudal  ties  which  its  loading 
statesmen  are  striving  to  perpetuate.  It  is  better  that 
the  small  kings  and  princes  should  be  vassals  of  one 
powerftil  emperor  than  that  they  should  continue  in  their 
jealous  ways  of  petty  independence,  rivals  of  one  another,, 
and  too  much  engrossed  in  old-world  routines  to  care 
anything  for  the  real  welfare  of  their  dependents. 
Let  these  routines  and  jealousies  be  broken  down,  at  any 
rate ;  let  the  long-sundered  fragments  of  Germany  Ikj 
reunited,  even  though  the  cords  that  bind  them  are  too 
stiff  to  allow  at  once  of  healthy  action.  The  wisest  men 
in  Germany  have  long  perceived  that  the  first  neccssi^ 
to  its  vigorous  progress  was  the  achievement  of  this 
unity,  and  that,  however  achieved,  it  must  be,  ultimately 
!  if  not  at  once,  altogether  beneficial.  Count  Bismarck  and 
,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  have  achieved  that  for  them  ;  but 
there  is  good  hope  that  they  will  use  their  benefit  with 
i  more  profit  to  themselves  and  to  other  nations  than  the 
Count  could  hope  for  or  the  Emperor  fear.  “  The  German 
nation,”  said  General  Radowitz,  after  Olmiitz,  “  is 
I  yearning  to  rise  out  of  its  tom  and  sunken  condition 
into  a  true  unity.  That  first  through  this,  and  only 
[  through  this,  the  revolution  can  be  ended,  seems  to  some 
foolishness,  and  to  some  a  stumbling-block ;  but  the  fates 
will  find  their  way.”  The  fates,  working  very  darkly- 
j  just  now,  promise  to  bring  light  and  happiness  ere  long. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  good  has  come  out  of  evil. 

'  Pitt’s  wanton  fighting  against  France,  in  what  he 
[  thought  to  be  the  service  of  George  the  Third  and 
j  Toryism,  did  very  much  to  open  the  eyes  of  Englishmen, 
and  to  bring  about  those  reforms  that  have  rapidly 
followed  one  another  during  the  last  two  generations. 
May  wo  not  hope  that  Count  Bismarck’s  zeal  on  behalf 
of  william  the  First  and  feudalism  will  be  as  beneficial 
to  Germany  ?  There  are  tokens  that  a  new  and  healthy 
spirit  is  coming  over  its  people.  With  a  startling  eager¬ 
ness  they  rushed  into  the  war  with  France.  They  had  a 
good  cause  to  fight  for.  They  had  an  old  enemy  to  curb 
and  an  aggressor  to  resist ;  and  with  that  purpose  wives 
gladly  sent  their  husbands,  and  parents  their  children, 
though  they  knew  that  the  murderous  contest  to  be 
entered  into  would  be  one  of  unusual  danger.  The 
unanimity  and  zeal  with  which  Germany  rose  up  to  meet 
the  French  invasion  gave  notable  proof  of  the  strength 
of  its  cause.  The  sullen  silence  with  which  it  now 
supplies  fresh  myriads  to  make  up  the  talc  of  a  million 
soldiers  for  the  conquest  of  France  gives  proof  of  the 
loyalty  of  its  people,  but  seems  to  show  that  that  loyalty 
is  being  supereedod  by  a  truer  patriotism. 


Till  lately,  German  patriots  were  divided  into  two 
classes.  With  one  the  watchword  was  “Unity 
thronerh  frflftdom :  ”  with  the  other.  “  Freedom  throuorh 


NEW  GERMANY. 


The  silence  with  which  the  German  people  have  re¬ 
garded  the  feudal  play  that  was  lately  enacted  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  is  ominous,  and  of  good  omen.  To  them  German 
unity  is  a  thing  as  desirable  as  it  is  to  the  Hohenzollem 
sovereign  and  his  advisers  ;  but  they  seem,  if  not  exactly 
dissatisfied,  to  be,  at  anv  rate,  only  half  satisfied  with 


dissatisfied,  to  be,  at  any  rate,  only  half  satisfied  with 
the  sort  of  unity  offered  to  them.  It  may  be  that  their 
whole  attention  is  absorbed  by  the  war  now  waging,  and 
that,  like  the  kings  and  dukes,  they  have  forgotten  that 
for  which  they  went  to  war  in  their  excitement  concern¬ 
ing  the  new  issues  that  are  growing  out  of  it.  But  it  is 
more  likely  that  they  are  as  little  satisfied  with  the  phase 


through  freedom ;  ”  with  the  other,  “  Freedom  through 
unity.”  Chance  has  decided  the  question  between  them. 
Unity  has  been  achieved  before  freedom;  but  freedom 
will  not  be  forgotten.  Germany  is  too  intelligent  and 
progressive  for  it  long  to  be  satisned  with  the  machinciy 
of  government  that  the  men  in  high  station  have  built 
out  of  the  broken  fragments  of  Napoleonic  Imperialism. 
New  Germany  may  be  an  empire  for  a  few  years ;  but  it 
cannot  be  for  long.  Whether  it  aspires  to  be  a  reproduction 
of  the  “  Holy  Roman  ”  anomaly  which  was  overthrown  by 
the  first  Napoleon,  whether  it  purposes  to  be  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  more  thorough  CsBsarism  of  the  third  Napo¬ 
leon  which  was  overthrown  the  other  day,  or  whether  it 
means  to  be  an  original  adaptation  of  feudal  institutions, 
the  shrewd  device  of  Count  Bismarck  and  Lis  master 
and  his  master’s  vassals  can  only  be  accepted  by  the 
forty  million  Germans  as  a  makeshift.  There  is  good 
ground  for  hoping  that  the  new  Germaiw  will  be  a  free 
Germany  ;  and  if  it  has  a  free  France  tor  its  nexUdoor 
neighbour,  we  may  trust  that  the  ugly  barrier  of  hatred 
which  recent  events  have  raised  between  the  two  nations, 
will  soon  be  broken  down. 
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SACRED  HISTORY  FOR  CHILDREN. 

That  “  the  people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge,”  and 

r  f  1-  i»--j  _ _ _ i. _ : _ — _ 


cmol^  to  And  Jflol  s  tP68oli©ry y  And  I^Yid  s 

numberless  crimes,  offences  in  short  of  every  kind  and 


that  it  is  our  business  to  feed  a  mentally-starving  popu-  hue,  which  yet  did  not 

lation,  are  facts  to  which  this  summer  we  sealed  our  con-  being  praised  by  the  inspired  history  as  tne^^  ^nend  of 
fession.  But  now  that  we  have  got  our  intellectual  Poor  God,”  or  “  Blessed  among  wonwn,  or  the 


Man  after 

Law  into  action,  the  question ot  tne  dietary  nt  tor  pmcnea  uoa  s  own  heart.”  “It  is  humdiat^,  says  this 
and  huncriT  brains  has  to  be  settled,  and,  judging  from  writer,  “  to  think  that  the  jwlitical  lemons 

“  -  I*  I  ii  1  _ 1  •  V  _ Aav  nnw  <«ViilHTwn  \»nt.n  ftli  T.hA  fmiATriTt 


appearances,  we  may  predict  that  every  reasonably  which  are  daily  given  to  our  children  "mth  all  the  solemn 
economical  mental  comestible  will  be  proposed  by  some-  sanctions  of  pretended  Divine  authority  should  be  such 


body  and  vehemently  objected  to  by  somebody  else,  while 
the  fiimishcd  children  wait  for  dinner,  or  pluck  such  un- 


as  these.” 

We  cannot  den] 


the  tarnished  children  wait  tor  dinner,  or  piucK  sucn  un-  YVe  cannot  deny  that  there  is  abundance  of  force  in 
wholesome  hips  and  haws  for  themselves  as  grow  in  the  these  remarks  and  arguments ;  yet  what  are  we  to  do  ? 
hedges  of  Holj^ell.  Even  if  the  clergy  and  chief  supporters  of  schools 

Two  clever  little  pamphlets  *  have  just  been  published  throughout  the  country  were  willing  to  put  aside  the 
by  the  indefatigable  Mr  Scott,  of  Ramsgate,  entering  a  Old  Testament  as  a  school-book,  would  it  be^  altog^ether 
protest,  well  worth  weighing,  against  giving  as  a  portion  desirable  to  lay  it  by  and  make  it  the  occasional  crown 
of  elementary  education  the  very  instruction  which,  of  '  ’  ’  '■  ’  ^  — *•  -i*-**i? 

all  others  beyond  the  three  R*s,  has  hitherto  been  most 


of  the  educational  edifice,  and  not,  as  now,  its  chief 
corner-stone  ?  Much  harm  would  be  avoided,  but  also 
universal  in  England.  Sacred  History  is  precisely  the  bow  much  more  good  would  be  lost !  Who  that  has 
one  history  which  little  Britons  who  have  never  heard  of  thoroughly  learned  his  Bible  in  childhood  would  wil- 


Oliver  Cromwell  have  yet  always  read  through  from 
beginning  to  end.  If  they  knew  nothing  else,  our  charity 
children  were  at  least  well  “  up  ”  in  the  stories  of  the 
Apple,  and  the  Ark,  and  the  Ass,  and  the  Whale ;  and 
many  whose  opinions  were  undecided  as  to  whether 
Lonaon  was  the  capital  of  England,  or  England  the 
capital  of  London,  could  point  out  with  alacrity  on  the 
map  the  position  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the 
particular  line  of  march  taken  by  the  Israelites  across 
the  Red  Sea.  But  now  we  are  called  on  by  the  evidently 
grave  and  religious-minded  author  of  tnese  papers  to 
consider  seriously  whether  this  same  Hebrew  history  is 
a  good  basis  for  popular  education ;  nay,  whether  it  ought 
to  form  a  part  of  education  at  all  till  the  mind  of  the  scholar 
be  nearly  full-grown.  His  arguments  are  briefly  these  : 
Hebrew  history,  treated  as  a  sacred  history,  is,  both  in 
its  general  spirit  and  in  a  multiplicity  of  its  details, 
unwholesome  food,  first  for  the  intellect,  and  secondly 
for  the  conscience.  As  regards  the  intellect,  it  fosters 
the  natural  childish  propensity  to  delight  in  wonders, 
and  it  injures  the  development  of  the  reason  by  implant¬ 
ing  in  the  young  mind  “  as  the  basis  of  intelligence  a 
thick  stratum  of  the  marvellous.”  The  “  faith  of  a  child  ” 
(and  we  may  add  of  nine  men  and  women  out  of  ten) 
“  is  in  proportion  to  the  effect  produced  upon  the  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  ”  and  consequently  the  more  prodigious  the  event. 


lingly  exchange  all  that  he  gained  from  that  book  for 
the  mere  blank  of  immunity  from  all  the  mistakes 
which  entered  his  mind  along  with  it  ?  A  leading  man 
of  science  of  the  age  is  said  to  have  recently  suggested 
that  Shakespeare  should  be  substituted  in  oxa  schools 
for  Hebrew  literature.  The  idea  is  a  reducth  ad  ab~ 
mrdum  of  the  proposal  to  discard  the  Bible,  even 
admitting,  as  wo  may,  that  we  have  chosen  the  second 
greatest  book  in  the  world  to  replace  the  first.  Human 
nature  seems  yet  in  its  morning  freshness ;  and  earth 
and  sea,  mountain  and  forest,  the  animate  and  inam- 
mate  world,  ever  glorified  by  a  background  of  God,— • 
these  are  visions  we  cannot  afford  to  lose,  and  which  the 
Hebrew  literature  alone  conveys  to  us  in  their  fulness 
of  beauty.  How  much  would  go  out  of  English  and 
Scottish  life  and  character  were  the  Pentateuch  to  be 
placed  on  the  same  shelf  with  Homer,  and  Job  and 
Isaiah  with  .ffischylus  and  Pindar,  it  is  hard  even  to 
imagine.  Nay,  to  each  of  us,  were  those  Eastern  idylls 
thrust  out  from  our  memories,  did  those  majestic 
words  no  longer  resound  in  our  ears  and  rise  to  our  lips 
in  every  great  emotion  of  life— how  should  we  be  purer, 
even  were  Sanscrit  Vedas  and  Zend  GAttras  to  take 
their  place  ? 

What,  then,  can  be  done  to  combine  the  maximum  of 
good  with  the  minimum  of  evil  in  Bible-education  ? 


the  more  easily  IS  assimJated  with  the  mental  Surely  this-not  to  Hing  away  the  renerable  book,  or 

constitution,  to  rfindor  moro  niffipnlf.  fni*  aFf/^T.  fVici  I  •',1  «  1  •  • 

array  the  force  of  liberal  opinion  to  obtain  its  banisn- 
ment  from  our  schools — not  to  strive  to  defer  the  read¬ 


ing  of  it  till  a  late  period  of  mental  training,  a  period 
which  never  comes  to  the  masses  at  all,  and  in  which 


constitution,  to  render  more  difficult  for  ever  after  the 
sound  conception  of  nature  governed  by  permanent  laws. 

Again,  the  teaching  of  sacred  history  is  injurious  to  health¬ 
ful  growth  of  mind  by  accustoming  the  child  to  accent 

ac  wi  on  as  mg  a  ou  cm  o  Why  and  the  all  impressions  come  deadened  and  transient ; — not  (on 
How  whose  constant  use  is  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  the  other  hand)  to  go  on  teaching  it  as  if  it  were  a  biok 
uite  hgence.  Suppose  a  child  to  ask  how  the  Flood  hap-  down  from  Heaven  to  be  reld  on  the  knees,  and  in 

^'***'*,  ’  .1  ®  Heaven,  or  how  which  false  science  is  always  to  be  counted  as  Divine 

Jonah  lived  inside  the  whale  ?  Insti^  of  obtaining  t^uth,  and  morality  revered  as  God’s  own  lesson.  Far 

a  ratioml  explanation,  such  as  would  be  given  to  from  all  this.  Our  one  rational  and  obvious  course  is  to 
similnr  inquiries -  — 


•  •  _  11  1  •  i  1  • •  ..  iXUlil  MAI  VAIia.  V/UA  UlA^  A  aUAUlAMA  MIAV&  A/UV1VJU9  WUIOO  AO  WT 

fit  I  J®®  ^  Simply  bcgiu  from  heuceforfch,  whcrcvcr  and  when  we  may,  to 

snubbed,  and  told  to  believe  and  wonder. — nroceases  x  xu  i  x  -j  •  j  x  1.  x 

which,  if  duly  carried  out,  will  land  the  young  qSeSer 


by-and-by  in  Popery 
credulit  ~ 
sacred 

place,  of  tho  many  passages 
concerning  which  the  best  we 
the  young  reader  will  not  fall 


of  culture  and  common  sense  knows  it  is  not.  Let  ns 


the  Old  Testament 
can  hope  for  is  that 
in  with  them  at  all. 


profane  history  in  the  sense  in  which  every  book 
treating  of  human  errors,  and  written  by  a  human  pen, 
o;,''8l.dIn|them:wm;oru;d;ret^^^^^  If  Let  ns  offer  it  as  the  lar^  sheaf  iu  the 

whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  Knowledtre  of  Good,  that  aXbUghterears  hZ  been  Wd"  wUh  thTwhe^ 

and  not  as  seed-com  of  heaven  sent  down  to  feed  a  sterile 
and  famishing  earth.  Let  us  give  the  Bible  thus  (and  it 
needs  no  preface  to  do  so,  but  only  to  refrain  from  our 
fictitious  prefaces  of  supernatural  reverence),  and  then  the 
problem  will  be  solved.  The  good  influence  of  the  book 
will  remain  undisturbed,  and  the  evil  it  now  works  will  be 
nullified.  Even  the  bibliolatry  of  the  past  will  have  done 
us  service ;  for,  had  not  superstition  fixed  her  stamp  on  the 
gold,  the  world’s  greatest  literary  treasure  would  have  lain 
hid,  and  never  have  passed  current  from  hand  to  hand. 
Now  we  can  afford  to  disregard  her  image  and  super¬ 
scription,  and  know  that,  without  it,  the  gold  is  the  gold. 


may  be  saia  as  to  the  Knowledge  of  Good,  that 
of  Evil  is  infallibly  to  be  obtained  from  this  ancient 
Troo.  As  the  writer  before  us  very  truly  remarks  : 
“  If,  in  a  period  of  barbarism,  it  may  have  been  necessary 
that  any  people  should  be  so  often  interdicted  from  such 
monstrosities,  is  it  any  reason  why  our  children  should 
know  they  ai-e  possible  ?  ”  Then  come  to  be  considered 
all  the  particular  stories  of  questionable,  or  not  question¬ 
able,  moral  tendency  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  Abraham’s 
lie,  and  Jacob’s  manifold  deceptions,  and  Samuel’s 


•  Sacred  History  cw  a  Branch  of  Elementary  Education  Part  I 

Its  liifluence  on  the  Intellect.  Part  II.  Its  Influence  on  the 

Ramsgate ;  Thomas  Scott, 


Development  of  the  Conscience. 
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WASTE  OP  LIFE. 

The  sacredness  of  human  life  is  a  dogma  proclaimed 
all'  moralists,  and  acknowledged  in  theory  by  all 
civilised  nations.  ‘  Bat  the  practice  does  not  agree  with 
the  theory.  The  slaughtering  of  thousands  in  war,  even 
such  warfere  as  is  now  being  waged  in  France,  is  justi¬ 
fied  on  the  grounds  of  expediency.  It  is  better  that 
some  should  die  before  their  time  than  that  they  and 
millions  of  their  countrymen  should  live  on  under  con¬ 
ditions  that  render  life  not  worth  having.  But  what  is 
the  waste  of  life  caused  Uow-a-days  by  war  in  comparison 
with  the  waste  of  life  that  occurs  in  times  of  peace  ? 
Last  Monday;  at  a  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Dr  Lankester  reported  that,  as  coroner  for  the 
central  district  of  Middlesex,  he  had  held  one  thousand 
■  three  hundred  and  twenty  inquests  during  the  year  end¬ 
ing  July,  1869.  And  there  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  those  figures,  about  the  annual  average  for  his 
district,  represent  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  deaths 
occurring  therein  from  accident  or  violence.  In¬ 
quests  are  held  over  the  dead  bodies  of  grown  men  and 
women,  and  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  children 
known  to  have  come  by  their  death  out  of  the  course  of 
nature.  But  the  corpses  of  small  babies  are  rarely 
brought  before  a  coroner’s  jury.  They  are  supposed  to 
die  from  “  natural  causes ;  ”  and  they  do  die  in  Eng¬ 
land,  naturally  or  unnaturally,  by  thousands  every  week. 
If  a  mother  goes  shopping  at  twelve  o’clock  on  Saturday 
night,  with  her  infant  in  her  arms,  and  the  infant  dies  of 
cold,  it  dies  naturally.  If  the  mother  gives  it  too  much 
medicine  when  it  is  ailing,  if  she  doses  it  with  gin  to 
keep  it  quiet,  if  she  rolls  over  it  in  bed,  or  if  any  one  of 
a  thousand  common  accidents  happen  and  it  dies,  it  dies 
naturally.  The  baby  bom  a  few  weeks  ago,  dies  to-day, 
is  at  once  huddled  into  a  coffin — perhaps  with  half-a- 
dozen  others,  or  by  the  side  of  a  grown  body — and  to¬ 
morrow  it  is  forgotten.  Thus  life  is  wasted.  Shall  we 
make  too  high  a  guess  if  we  say  that  a  quarter  of  million 
babies  die  “  naturally  ”  every  year  in  London  ? 

Hard,  matter-of-fact  people  tell  us  it  is  better  that  they 
should  die  in  infancy  than  that  they  should  live  on  to 
jostle  one  another  in  the  cruel  struggle  for  existence  to 
which  most  men  and  women  are  subjected  in  tliis  over¬ 
crowded  land  of  ours.  It  may  be  so ;  but  what  then  of 
our  dogma  about  the  sacredness  of  human  life  ?  It  is  a 
good  dogma,  and  one  worth  enforcing.  The  problem 
for  us  to  solve  is,  how  can  the  dogma  be  enforced  and 
yet  the  miseries  of  accumulating  over-population  bo 
averted  or  lessened  ?  The  writer  of  a  letter  which  we 
print  in  another  column  suggests  the  answer ;  and  we 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Surely  it 
is  better  to  limit  the  number  of  children  bom  into  the 
world,  than  to  give  birth  to  them  and  then  to  kill  them. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  JILTING. 

The  last  department  of  law  to  submit  to  the  more 
widely  diffused  conceptions  of  justice  that  prevail  in 
modern  times  is  that  which  deals  w’ith  the  relations  of 
the  sexes.  In  the  law  regulating  the  property  of  married 
persons  the  power  of  bad  hnsl^nds  to  rob  their  wives 
was  supposed  to  be  compensated  by  giving  bad  wives 
the  power  to  rob  their  husbands.  Nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  and  inconsistent  than  the  legal  treatment  of 
infanticide :  it  is  called  murder,  and  it  is  punished  as 
petty  larceny.  The  law  shields  the  chastity  of  women 
in  cases  were  they  are  presumably  able  to  look  after  them¬ 
selves  ;  but,  in  the  most  exposed  situation  of  all,  domestic 
servants  are  left  at  the  mercy  of  their  masters.  When  a 
poor  woman  is  beaten  b^  her  husband,  the  law,  if  it  inter¬ 
feres  at  all,  affords  its  kindly  help  by  sending  her  to  the 
workhouse  and  her  husband  to  prison,  instead  of  giving 
him  a  sound  whipping,  and  compelling  him  to  provide 
for  his  family. 

If  the  law  sins  in  those  graver  matters,  we  need  not 
expect  it  to  be  very  righteous  in  the  less.  The  breaking 
of  a  man’s  heart  by  a  woman  even,  so  to  speak,  feloniously 
and  with  malice  aforethought,  is  regarded  in  practice  as 
a  rather  clever  and  cheerful  exploit ;  but  if  a  man  breaks 
a  woman’s  heart,  with  the  most  innocent  intentions,  and 


for  her  own  real  benefit,  he  is  punished  with  exemplaiy 
damages.  It  is  worth  considering  how  far  this  connised 
state  of  law  reflects  a  distracted  public  opinion,  or  is  in 
harmony  with  the  exigencies  of  modem  society, 

A  fundamental  principle,  not  only  of  law,  but  also 
of  morality,  is  that  there  should  be  no  punishment  where 
there  is  no  guilt,  no  malicious  or  wicked  intention.  It  is 
therefore  a  consistent  view  to  hold  that  punishment,  in 
cases  of  breach  of  promise,  is  awarded  to  heartles.s 
deceivers.  Those  who  have  deliberately  inveigled  others 
into  the  snares  of  love,  from  a  desire  of  conquest,  in¬ 
tending  all  along  to  thipow  them  off,  are  guilty  of  an 
offence  for  which  pecuniary  damages  are  an  absurdly 
inadequate  and  irrelevant  punishment.  But  it  may  fairly 
be  questioned  whether  even  a  small  fraction  of  those 
unlucky  swains  who  have  to  pay  for  their  amours  are 
really  guilty  of  any  such  offence.  There  are,  of  course, 
some,  not  always  of  the  male  sex,  who  plume  themselves 
on  their  conquests  as  a  Red  Indian  does  on  his  scalps. 
If,  occasionally,  one  of  those  creatures  receives  the  chas¬ 
tisement  that  Desdemona  wrongly  suffered, — a  natural 
incident  in  the  mode  of  warfare  they  indulge  in, — society 
cannot  affect  much  sorrow,  although  it  may  have  a  word 
to  say  against  a  bfeach  of  the  peace.  Who  sets  his  neigh¬ 
bour’s  house  on  fire  should  not  be  angry  when  his  own  is 
burnt  down.  But  when  such  crimes  are  not  visited  with 
private  reprisals,  can  Courts  of  Law  undertake  to  deal 
with  them  ?  Could  our  judges,  sitting  as  a  Court  of 
Cupid,  on  the  criminal  side,  take  cognisance  of  such  mis¬ 
demeanours  ?  We  fear  not.  They  cannot  decide  without 
evidence,  and  by  what  proofs  could  the  crime  of  “jilting 
with  malice  aforethought”  be  brought  home  to  the 
delinquents?  Courts  of  Justice  are  confined  within 
strict  limits  that  they  cannot  overpass  :  there  are  offences 
that  must  go  unpunished,  and  among  them  wo  must 
include  jilting. 

For  those  reasons,  we  throw  out  of  consideration  all 
cases  where  jilting  is  a  pastime  or  sport,  resorted  to  for 
the  excitement  of  the  chase  and  being  “  in  at  the  death,” 
and  restrict  the  discussion  to  those  cases  where  in  tho 
breach,  as  well  as  in  the  making,  of  promises  of  love, 
there  has  been  good  faith.  Tho  law  applicable  to  breach 
of  promise  makes  no  account  of  honesty  or  integrity  of 
purpose,  and,  unless  the  law  can  be  maintained  when 
promises  are  made  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  it  cannot  bo 
supported  at  all.  To  cope  successfully  with  this  problem, 
the  jurist  must  pay  some  attention  to  the  nature  of  love. 
Unfortunately  witn  the  poets,  tho  chief  authorities  on  this 
subject  (for  it  has  genei^ly  been  looked  upon  by  philoso¬ 
phers  as  beneath  their  notice),  consistency  has  never 
been  the  chief  of  virtues,  and  their  accounts  of  it  are 
hardly  reconcileable  with  each  other.  Plato,  who  was  a 
poet  as  w’ell  as  a  logician  and  philosopher,  discussed  tho 
subject  and  left  his  mark  upon  it.  In  one  of  his  dialogues 
he  describes  it  as  a  species  of  mania  (monomania  is  a  well- 
known  variety  of  it) ;  genius  and  inspiration  are  kinds 
of  mania,  and  so  is  love.  Others,  regarding  love  from  a 
physiological  point  of  view,  hold  that  it  is  a  nervous 
epidemic  that  attacks  adolescence,  just  os  measles  and 
the  whooping-cough  persecute  babyhood.  But  whatever 
its  pathological  characters,  all  are  agreed  that  it  is  caught 
like  fever ;  that  it  is  often  communicated  without  the 
consent  and  against  the  will  of  the  patient;  that  on© 
might  as  justly  be  punished  for  taking  cholera  as  for 
being  in  love  ;  nay,  that  tho  victim,  so  far  from  meriting 
harsh  treatment,  never  more  deserves  the  condolence  of 
friends.  The  progress  of  the  distemper  varies  with  tho 
constitution  and  habits  of  tho  patient.  Sometimes  it  ia 
like  a  low  fever,  wasting  the  strength  and  never 
coming  to  a  crisis ;  or  it  is  a  sharp  attack  producing 
delirium  for  a  day  or  two,  but  passing  off- and  leav¬ 
ing  the  patient  in  his  usual  health ;  or  it  is  like  an 
intermittent  fever  that  will  neither  stay  nor  go 
away ;  or,  like  the  small-pox,  it  leaves  scars  behmd 
it;  or  it  sends  the  patient  to  a  madhouse,  or,  ^ongh 
seldom,  to  the  grave.  Without  imcepting  these  views  as 
a  creed,  we  may  take  them  as  sunilitudes  to  illustrate  the 
proposition  that  the  decay  of  love,  equally  with  its  ger¬ 
mination  and  grow  th,  is  beyond  the  full  control  of  the 
will,  and,  therefore,  cannot  establish  any  moral  or  legal 
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never  be  taken  from  her.  Once  »  member,  always  a 
member.  No  prayers,  no  tears,  no  re^ntance,  can  ever 
undo  the  fatal  step  of  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  society. 
The  public  may  well  ask  whence  this  ardent  love  ?  Why  is 
Lincoln’s  Inn  so  loth  to  part  with  her  beloved  children  ?  The 
secret  is  a  vulgar  one — each  member  pays  6^.78.  4d.  mr 
annum.  Listen  to  the  tale  of  Mr  Hankin’s  sorrows,  who. 


responsibility.  Some  writers,  like  Ur  Wliewell,  beueveine 
contrary  j  they  hold  our  aflections  to  be  subject  to  the 
will,  and  that  they  may  be  cultivated  with  as  much  cer¬ 
tainty  and  success  as  a  market  gardener  rears  cabbages. 
The  process  is  simple.  Given  a  person  whom  one  is  to  be 
taught  to  love,  the  recipe  is — turn  your  eyes  steadily  to¬ 
wards  the  amiable  side  of  the  person’s  character,  and,  if 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  one,  believe  that  it  is  con¬ 
cealed;  tlieu  avert  your  gaze  from  all  the  unlovely 
features,  and  habit  will  generate  love.  Whether  anyone 
would  think  such  a  love-on- faJse-pretences  worthy  of 
cultivation  is  doubtful.  Dr  Whewell  has  missed  his  aim : 
he  promised  apples,  but  he  has  g^ven  only  crabs. 

The  verdicts  of  juries  have  been  a  great  puzzle.  When 
it  is  only  for  wounded  feelings  that  they  are  asked  to 
give  damages,  they  are  obdurate.  When  a  man  unfolds 
the  tale  of  blighted  hopes,  he  is  laughed  out  of  court. 
But  when  lovely  woman  presents  herself,  the  scene  is 
■changed,  the  jury  awakes  to  anger,  and  gives  heavy 
damages  ?  Whence  this  diflTerence  ?  Is  it  that  men  are 
so  insensible  to  gfrief  that  compassion  for  them  would  be 
thrown  away  ?  One  explanation  is  found  in  the  gallantry 
'of  juries.  When  a  woman  of  interesting  appearance 
comes  as  a  suppliant,  what  man  could  refuse  the  gentle 
request,  especially  when  he  can  gratify  his  generosity  at 
the  expense  of  the  defendant.  And  if  the  jury  are  re¬ 
warded  with  a  gracious  smile,  how  great  their  gain  at  so 
small  a  cost !  Without  detracting  from  the  force  of 
this  reasoning,  it  may  be  said  not  to  go  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  We  suspect  there  is  a  more  powerful  motive  at 
work  ;  juries  have  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them, 
although  it  may  not  be  a  pretty  one.  They  cannot 
forget  that  the  loss  of  a  lover  means  more  to  a  woman 
than  to  a  man,  and  that  the  disappointed  maiden,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  breaking  her  heart,  loses  a  share,  during  their 
joint  lives,  in  her  intended  husband’s  income.  The  lover 
might  go, — but  the  settlement !  We  expect  the  jury  is, 
after  all,  not  so  much  concerned  about  the  daughter ; 
their  hearts  bleed  for  the  hither,  who  is  mortified  by  the 
loss  of  an  expected  son-in-law.  They  picture  to  &em- 
selves  the  disconsolate  father,  who,  although  he  would  be 
ashamed  to  confess  it,  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  his 
daughter  maintained  at  some  other  person’s  expense ; 
thay  remember  the  anguish  with  which  ho  must  count 
the  loss  of  precious  opportunities ;  they  know  that  every 
hour  of  courtship  diminishes  the  chance  of  other  arrange¬ 
ments;  and,  accordingly,  they  give  compensation.  Let 
young  men  beware !  Those  moments  that  seem,  as 
they  pass,  an  eternity  of  bliss,  yielding  its  own  reward, 
have  each  their  price,  and  will  be  changed  by  the  che¬ 
mistry  of  law  into  coin  of  the  realm.  We  can  only  wonder 


Inn,  paying  some  30Z.  for  that  privilege.  Circumstances 
soon  occurred  which  prevented  the  possibility  of  my  pur¬ 
suing  legal  studies,  and  year  after  year  am  I  compel!^  to 
pay  6Z.  7s.  4d.  for  this  unfortunate  youthful  indis¬ 
cretion.  I  have  applied  to  bo  allowed  to  remove 
my  name,  but  am  met  by  the  reply  that  in  order  to  do 
this  I  must  pay  up  my  year’s  fees  and  20Z.  as  a  fine.'* 
He  is  now  threatened  with  legal  proceedings  for  the  recoveiy 
of  arrears,  and  the  Inn  offers,  if  he  pays  all  arrears  to  let 
Viim  off  for  5Z.  We  can  with  difficulty  beheve  that  the 
law  would  sanction  such  monstrous  extortion  ;  the  more 
especially  as  this  scheme  of  fines  for  withdrawal  seems  quite 
a  recent  invention.  This  will  appear  from  the  subjoined 
extract  from  the  evidence  given  by  the  present  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  before  the  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry 
into  the  laws  of  Court  of  1854:  **I  am  a  member  ii 
Lincoln’s  Inn  ;  I  went  to  Australia,  without,  I  am  afraid, 
thinking  about  my  commons,  and  when  I  returned  after 
eight  years’  absence,  1  was  welcomed  to  my  native  land  by 
a  bill  of  48Z.  for  my  absence  from  commons.  Of  that,  how¬ 
ever,  I  do  not  complain ;  it  was  my  own  oversight.  I  paid 
this  bill,  not  wishing  my  sureties  to  be  annoyed ;  and  ^en 
I  thought  I  had  paid  enough.  At  last,  when  I  ceased  to 
be  a  practising  barrister,  I  made  an  application  to  see  whethw 
I  might  not  be  allowed  to  cease  to  pay,  as  is  the  case  at  the 
University,  but  I  was  informed  that  there  was  no  means  of 
my  being  so,  but  that  I  must  pay  for  the  remainder  of  my 
natural  life.  Now  I  think  that  is  a  great  hardship.** 
So  think  we. 


Money  in  Ireland. — Those  who  study  questions  of 
national  finance  will  find  some  interesting  figures  in  a  report 
compiled  by  Dr  W.  N.  Hancock,  and  published  by  Mr 
Thom,  of  Dublin,  on  the  **  Deposits  and  Cash  Balances  in 
Joint-Stock  Banks  in  Ireland  between  1840  and  1869,’’ 
which  refutes  some  of  the  commonly  conceived  notions 
regarding  the  monetary  condition  of  Ireland.  Mr  Han¬ 
cock  denies  the  assertion  that  the  major  portion  of  the 
money  in  the  Irish  banks  belongs  to  the  farming  class. 
This  he  says  may  be  true  of  the  deposits,  but  when  the 
cash  balances  are  added  thereto,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
the  farmers  own  more  than  half  the  total  amount.  He 
also  denies  that  any  commercial  injury  is  caused  by  the 
hoarding  of  deposits  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  He  thinks, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  money  is  largely  circulated  among 
the  small  traders  and  large  merchants  at  higher  rates, 
thereby  developing  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  countiy. 
There  is  an  apparent  anomaly  in  the  statement  that 
an  increase  of  money  in  the  banks  is  no  indication  of  an 
absolute  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  we 
should  look  for  some  better  proof  of  this  than  is  given  by 
merely  saying  that  facilities  of  modern  intercourse,  and  the 
extension  of  branches  and  bank  operations,  only  bring  out 
sums  previously  hoarded  by  the  owners  themselves.  At 
any  rate  the  extension  of  banking  shows  an  extension 
of  commerce,  solid  or  speculative ;  and  the  figures  given 
in  this  report  are  reassuring  as  to  the  material  progress  and 
prosperity  of  Ireland.  In  1840  the  amount  of  deposits 
and  cash  balances  in  Irish  banks  was  5,567,8512. 
From  1840  to  1846  there  was  an  average  increase 
of  9  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  1847  the  effects  of  the 
famine  showed  themselves  in  a  decrease  of  23  per 
cent.  The  periods  1848*1850  and  1852-1856  show  an 
increase  of  9  and  13  per  cent,  respectively.  The  commer¬ 
cial  crisis  of  1857  is  indicated  by  a  fall  of  4  per  cent ;  but 
that  reduction  was  more  than  recovered  in  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  years.  The  four  years  from  1860  to  1863,  show  a 
decrease  of  5  per  cent.,  while  the  six  years  from  1864  to 


Barristers  Perforce.— Many  and  curious  are  the 
•arguments  that  have  been  advanced  in  favour  of  the 
indissolubility  of  marriage ;  perhaps  there  are  also  reasons 
for  the  irrevocable  nature  of  a  monk’s  vow,  or  the  indives- 
tible  character  of  the  priestly  office,  but  what  ground  can 
there  be  for  an  indestructibility  of  the  union  casually 
established  between  the  Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn  and  its  members  ?  The  maxim  of  law  which  forbade 
a  subject  throwing  off  its  allegiance  to  the  Crown  has  its 
l)araUel  m  the  rule  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  that  her  chUdren  can 
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1860,  notwitli«tandiDg  the  political  agitation  of  the 
country,  record  an  average  increase  of  9  per  cent,  each 
year;  the  final  figures  for  1869  are  22,672, 537Z. 

O'uDiciAL  Ill-tempeb. — ^We  pride  ourselves— and  veiy 
justly — on  the  equanimity,  the  dignity,  the  impartiality, 
and  the  discrimination  that  attend  the  administration  of 
justice  in  this  country.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
able  and  conscientious  men  who  administer  the  law  amongst 
us  that,  being  fallible,  like  the  rest  of  us,  they  so  rarely 
commit  themselves  by  word  or  deed  in  a  way  to  provoke 
censure.  A  circumstance  occurred  at  the  Middlesex 
Sessions  last  week,  however,  which  is  to  be  regretted  as  a 
•display  of  judicial  ill-temper,  involving  great  hardship  to 
its  causer.  Bobert  Grouch  was  indicted  for  theft,  and  pre- 
Tions  convictions  were  proved  against  him.  His  antece* 
dents  and  character  folly  jostified  the  sentence  of  hard 
labour  for  eighteen  months  passed  upon  him  by  the 
assistant-judge.  But,  as  he  was  being  removed  from  the 
dock,  the  prisoner,  who  had  conducted  his  defence  with 
some  pertinacity  and  skill,  protested  his  innocence,  and 
threatened  the  prosecutor  with  personal  violence  when  he 
came  out  of  prison.  For  this  he  was  ordered  to  be  brought 
back ;  and,  having  repeated  his  threat  in  the  face  of  the 
bench,  he  was  at  once  sentenced  to  five  years'  penal  servi¬ 
tude.  Wo  have  no  sympathy  for  Eobert  Crouch,  who 
probably  deserves  the  longer  sentence,  and  we  acknowledge 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  Court  from  insult ;  but  the 
disproportion  of  the  two  punishments  for  the  two  offences 
is  remarkable,  and  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  the  serenity  of  the  judge  had  been  distuibed  by  the 
violent  harangue  of  the  prisoner.  Such  an  outburst,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  so  unusual  or  so  unnatural  as  to  warrant  the 
severity  it  called  forth.  The  momentaiy  ravings  of  Bobert 
Crouch  might  veiy  well  have  been  left  to  wear  themselves  out 
in  the  cold  cells  at  Olerken  well,  and,  at  most,  a  few  weeks'  ex¬ 
tension  of  his  imprisonment  would  have  sufficiently  punished 
him  for  his  impotent  threats.  As  it  is,  it  seems  that  a 
man  may  rob  at  the  risk  of  only  eighteen  months*  hard 
labour ;  but  if  he  chafes  at  thia,  and  protests  against  the 
sentence  in  terms  more  powerful  than  polite,  he  incurs 
more  than  double  the  punishment.  According  to  this 
•code,  passion  is  worse  than  theft. 

OuB  Coast  Befencbs. — England  is  not  in  much  danger 
from  invasion ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether 
the  money  spent  upon  the  coast  defences  is  not  greatly  in 
excess  of  onr  needs.  But  all  the  money  that  is  spent 
ought  to  be  well  spent.  What  purports  to  be  an  iron  fort  j 
has  just  been  constructed  inside  the  Ply  month  Breakwater ; 
but  it  is  iron  only  in  name  and  outward  appearance.  It  is 
intended  to  be  made  with  a  rigid  backing  to  the  armour 
plates,  and  the  whole  thing  is  to  be  perched  up  on  the  top 
of  a  pile  of  granite  sixteen  feet  above  high-water  mark. 
'This  is  very  much  like  building  one’s  house  upon  the  sand  ; 
for  the  granite  foundation  could  be  knocked  into  sand  or 
-dust  with  a  few  well-directed  shots.  Granite  may  be  very 
hard  to  look  at,  bnt  iron  is  harder ;  and  the  veiy  first 
dOOlbs.  shot  that  fairly  hits  the  foundation  of  this  fort, 
even  at  1,000  yards  range,  will  smash  and  splinter  the 
granite  beyond  gallery  which  runs  round  the  fort  for 
the  purpose  of  wozking  the  guns ;  if  several  such  shots 
should  hit,  the  fort  itself  may  be  expected  to  descend  like 
an  extinguisher  on  men  and  guns  and  all  inside  it. 

The  Educational  Need  of  the  Metbopoub.— The 
first  practical  step  towards  the  performance  of  the  onerous 
and  important  duties  which  have  been  entrusted  to  them 
was  taken  by  the  London  School  Board,  at  its  third  meet¬ 
ing,  on  the  5th  inst.  At  that  meeting  the  Board  resolved, 
•on  the  motion  of  Mr  Morley,  M.P.,  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  mature  a  scheme  of  operations  for  ascertaining 
the  educational  need  of  the  London  districts,  and  for  sup¬ 
plying  that  need  when  its  nature  and  its  extent  have  been 
ascertained.  An  amendment  was  moved  by  the  Bev. 
Canon  Cromwell,  to  the  effect  that  the  representatives 
of  each  division  of  the  metropolis  at  the  Board  should 
be  formed  into  local  committees  for  the  purpose  of  superin¬ 


tending  in  their  several  divisions  the  making  of  the  proposed 
returns  and  inquiries  under  the  provisions  of  the  Education 
Act,  but  it  was  lost  upon  a  division  by  twenty-four  votes, 
and  the  original  motion  was  ultimately  carried  unanimously. 
Canon  Cromwell’s  amendment  is  open  to  the  obvious  objec* 
tion  that,  although  the  members  of  such  a  committee  might 
possess  greater  local  knowledge  than  persons  residing  out 
of  the  district,  they  would  not  be  above  the  suspicion,  in 
making  their  inquiries  and  in  forming  their  conclusions,  of 
being  either  more  or  less  governed  by  local  partiality  and 
local  influences ;  and,  although  the  suspicion  might  ba 
altogether  groundless,  its  mere  existence  conld  not  fail  to 
detract  from  the  authority  of  the  reports  which  the  com¬ 
mittees  might  make,  and  to  hamper  the  beneficial  working 
of  any  scheme  which  the  Board  might  adopt.  Whereas, 

'  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  the  members  of  which 
are  chosen  impartially  from  all  the  districts,  the  Board 
has  at  once  seenred  the  two  most  essential  requisites— 
local  knowledge  and  impartiality,  and  has  thus  constituted 
a  body  which  will  not  only  be  free  from  prejudice,  but  will 
alto  be  above  suspicion.  Mr  M’Cullagh  Torrens,  M.P., 
deprecated  the  appointment  of  a  committee  in  such  a  case, 
ana  expressed  fears  that  the  Board  would,  in  taking  such  a 
step,  be  improperly  delegating  its  functions,  and  be  going 
back  to  the  old  system  of  vestries.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  the  objections  of  Mr  Torrens  were  not  well  founded. 
The  committee  will  not  decide  for  the  Board,  but  they  will 
simply  make  the  necessary  investigations  and  inquiries,  and 
state  the  results  obtained,  together  with  the  scheme  which 
they  propose  ;  and  it  will  then  remain  for  the  whole  Board 
to  decide  whether  the  scheme  shall  be  adopted  or  not,  and 
whether  the  results  justify  the  recommendation  made  to 
it  by  the  committee.  By  taking  this  course  the  Board 
have,  no  doubt,  in  addition  to  its  other  advantages,  saved 
much  valuable  time  and  spared  much  useless  labour. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BABT-FABMINa  AND  INFANTILE  MORTALITY. 

Sir,— It  is  said  by  well-informed  persons  that,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  in  many  parts  of  London  such  a  thing  as  infan¬ 
ticide,  or  such  an  institution  as  that  of  baby-farming,  was 
almost  unknown.  One  police-constable,  indeed,  whoso  beat 
was  in  the  Whitechapel  Road  about  fifteen  years  a^o,  reports 
that  infanticide  was  at  that  time  most  rare  in  Ins  district. 
As  much  can  hardly  be  said  now.  From  whatever  causes, 
there  seems  to  be  a  great  increase  of  baby  murder,  either  in 
the  form  of  direct  violence  at  or  near  the  time  of  birth,  or. 
more  slowly  and  insidiously,  by  means  of  the  neglect  and 
starvation  caused  by  the  system  of  wholesale  dry-nursing  of 
infants.  Nor  are  we  in  London  singular  in  the  increase  of 
attempts  thus  made  against  the  **  sanctity  of  human  life  "  in 
the  persons  of  infants.  In  the  medical  journals  we  hear  every 
week  of  the  frequency  of  the  practice  of  abortion  in  New 
York  and  Boston ;  and  Mr  Tardieu,  a  great  authority  on 
medical  jurisprudence,  has  recently  pointed  out  how  very 
extensive  this  practice  is  throughout  many  of  the  older  States 
of  the  American  Union.  A  few  years  ago,  in  London,  Dr 
Lankester  used  to  make  some  startling  calculations  as  to  the 
number  of  women  to  be  met  with  in  the  course  of  an  hour's 
walk  who  must  have  been  guilty  of  child-murder  ;  and  the 
researches  made  by  a  committee  of  the  Harveian  Medical 
Society  in  1867  showed  how  very  extensive  the  trade  o 
nursing  other  people’s  infants  had  recently  become,  espe¬ 
cially  in  some  parts  of  the  West-end.  The  eyes  of  the 
public,  however,  were  for  the  first  time  duly  opened  by 
the  trial  of  Margaret  Waters.  With  the  sensational  excite¬ 
ment  caused  by  lier  conviction  and  execution,  general  interest 
in  the  subject  appears  to  have  died  out.  The  wretched  evil 
still  exists,  however.  Baby-killing,  in  one  form  or  another, 
is  a  regular  institution  ;  and  we  must  be  reconciled  to  its 
existence  unless  we  are  prepared  to  destroy  it  at  the  root. 

The  first  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  ask  what  are  the  causes  of 
this  waste  of  life  in  so  many  of  our  civilised  States.  It  is  now 
acknowledged  by  our  shrewdest  thinkew  that  one  of  the 
fountain-heads  of  all  human  misery  consists  in  the  fwt  that 
our  race  forms  uo  exception  to  that  of  all  other  animals  in 
regard  to  its  power  of  reproducing  itself  very  rapidly,  where 
food,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries  are  procurable  by 
civilised  people.  Indeed,  it  was  observed  that  from  the  year 
1790  up  to  the  year  1815,  the  popuhUion  of  the  United  States 
of  America  actually  doubled  iii  less  than  twenty-five  years,  . 
without  counting  at  all  the  immigrants  who  enter^  the  States  ' 
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between  these  two  dates.  And  prsons  familiar  with  scientific 
research  will  readily  understand  how  (on  the  assumption  that 
nature  is  uniform  in  her  operations)  the  inference  has  l^n 
drawn  by  the  best  writers  on  such  subjectSi  that  all  nations 
already  civilised  tend  to  double  their  numbers  ^lu  less  than 
thirty  years.  It  is  this  tendency  towards  doubling  in  such  a 
short  time  that  accounts,  sav  our  foremost  writers,  for  the 
immense  mortality  of  our  infant  population,  and  for  much  of 
the  fever  and  disease  caused  by  want  of  food  and  ^other  ne¬ 
cessaries  of  life.  If  we  do  not  use  the  utmost  caution  in  the 
increase  of  our  families,  say  these  writers,  the  infants  born 
will  be  cut  off  in  great  numbers  by  all  kinds  of  maladies  ; 
and,  certainly,  the  mortality  of  the  children  of  the  p<wr  in 
our  crowded  cities  is  quite  enormous ;  whilst  the  children 
of  the  rich,  it  is  known,  compaiatively  rarelpr  die.  Ask  a 
dozen  poor  mothers  of  the  age  of  forty,  in  any  of  the 
crowded  courts  near  Regent  Street  or  in  St  Giles’s,  how  many 
children  they  have  buried,  and  the  reply  will  convince  jrou 
that  even  respectability  and  the  sanction  granted  bv  society 
to  marriage  give  but  slender  protection  to  the  lives  of  infants, 
when  want  of  air  and  nutriment  have  to  be  contended  with 
on  their  entrance  into  this  breathing  world.  If  the  infants 
of  married  women  die  so  frequently  of  rickets,  fevers  and 
scrofula,  what  can  we  expect  to  become  of  the  children  of  the 
maiden-mother,  to  whose  maternity  society  affords  none  of 
its  sanctions,  and  whose  humble  independence^  is  threatened 
for  life  if  she  merely  attempt  to  suckle  and  bring  up  her  in¬ 
fant  ?  Illegitimate  children,  on  this  account,  are  the  chief 
victims  of  the  industry  of  nursing.  In  many  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Foundling  Hospitals  as  many  as  ninety  per  cent,  of 
such  poor  infants  perish.  In  this  country  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  mortality  in  bab^-farms  must  greatly  exceed 
fifty  per  cent.  Even  the  surveillance  of  Parisian  nurses  by 
the  Parisian  municipality  has  not  reduced  the  mortality  of 
legitimate  nurslings  under  thirty  per  cent.  Nor  can  any 
system  of  mercenary  nursing  lie  devised  which  will  prove 
much  more  satisfactory.  The  mother’s  love  is  the  great  safe¬ 
guard  of  the  infant’s  life.  Make  it  the  interest  and  the  duty 
of  each  mother  to  nourish  her  own  child,  and  you  will  have 
accomplished  much  ;  without  this,  even  capital  punishment 
will  fail  to  prevent  infanticide  or  l»by-farming.  When  will 
children  be  produced  in  such  numbers  only  as  to  make  each 
child  a  blessing  to  its  parents  ?  I  am,  &c.,  C.  T. 


a  gentleman  lately  returned  from  them,  may  throw  a  little 
further  light  on  the  subject,  and  open  up^  a  useful  field  of 
expectation  to  many  who  are  now  almost  without  a  hope  for 
their  future  career.  The  Drackensburg  Mounteins  are  on  the 
east  and  south  of  Africa  ;  their  crag,  or  precipitous  side,  faces 
towards  the  Indian  Ocean ;  their  tail,  or  sloping  side,  extends 
to  the  far  Atlantic.  The  Orang;e  River  receives  the  water¬ 
shed  of  the  southern  portion,  taking  it  to  the  Atlantic  ;  the 
Limpopo  takes  it  from  the  more  northern  range  to  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  formation  of  these  mountains  gives  evidence 
that  the  forces  employed  in  their  structure  were  similar  to 
the  forces  of  air  and  water  still  in  force  in  those^  latitudes, 
and  exemplifying  the  system  explained  in  the  ‘  Principles  of 
Geolc^y*  with  reference  to  the  sand  ripples  on  the  sea¬ 
shore,  and  extended  to  the  formation  of  highlands  all 
round  the  world  by  the  new  book,  ‘  The  Interior  of  the 
Earth.*  Diamonds  have,  as  yet,  only  been  found  in  the 
upper  districts  of  the  Orange  River  ;  but  as  the  whole  region, 
including  the  water-shed  of  the  Zambesi,  is, in  appearance,  of 
a  similar  character,  and  owes  its  construction  to  one  great 
cause,  we  may  assume  that  this  great  region,  from  near  the 
Equator  to  Table  Bay,  is  more  or  less  diamondiferous.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  country  hitherto  explored  is  beautiful ; 
the  climate  is  said  to  disagree  with  doctors  only.  Blorafon* 
tein,  in  the  centre  of  the  district^  is  more  than  6,000  feet 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  MORALITY. 

Sir,— Many,  no  doubt,  like  myself,  gladly  welcomed  the 
excellent  and  courageous  article  under  the  aliove  heading  that 
appeared  in  your  last  issue.  It  touches  upon  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  the  problems  of  the  age — a 
problem  that  must  and  will  be  solved  somehow,  avoid  it  and 
shut  our  eyes  to  it  as  we  may.  Few  writers  have  the  coura^^e 
to  treat  of  it,  and  Conventional  Respectability  ever  shuts  its 
eyes  to  evils  lurking  and  breeding  in  our  midst,  until  they 
reach  the  “  agony  point  ”  and  burst  out,  and  create  a  general 
panic.  In  the  article  above  referred  to  the  problem  is  plainly 
stat^.  The  writer  says  : — “  We  are  not  as  yet  in  a 
position  to  pronounce  dogmatically  as  to  the  logical  conclu¬ 
sions  which  society  w’ill  accept  from  the  undoubted 
axioms  of  social  science.”  What  logical  conclusion  con¬ 
sistent  with  morality  is  possible  except  that  conveyed  by 
the  words,  early  marriages  and  small  families  ?  Admitting 
the  premises,  no  other  conclusion  can  logically  be  drawn 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  relax  or  to  alter  our  moral  c^e. 
Relaxation  of  strict  morality  indeed,  or,  in  other  words, 
promiscuous  intercourse,  is  the  only  solution  of  the  problem 
at  present  practically  attempted  on  a  large  scale  in  England. 
This,  apart  from  its  sinfulness,  its  disgusting  abominations, 
and  its  motley  train  of  ph^rsical  and  moral  evils,  is  of  course 
no  real  remedy  for  the  evils  of  celibacy,  leaving,  as  it  does, 
almost  untouched  the  celibate  miseries  of  one  sex,  ana 
affoixling  at  the  best  but  a  doubtful  relief  to  the  vicious 
portion  of  the  other. 

With  pauperism  breeding  in  our  midst,  •  labourers  on 
almost  starvation  wages,  an  ever-increasing  difficulty  amongst 
mechanics  and  others  to  obtain  constant  work,  an  ever-increas¬ 
ing  difficulty  to  find  a  pros|)erous  career  for  our  sons  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  we  in  England  yet  turn  our  eyes 
resolutely  from  the  contemplation  of  the  only  true  and 
effectual  remedy — the  provident  limitation  of  offspring. 
Whilst  those  who  marry  continue  to  multiply  with  as  little' 
forethought  or  care  as  the  brutes  whom  they  so  closely 
imitate,  they  virtually  debar  from  marriage,  health,  and 
virtue  numbers  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

I  am,  &c.,  W,  E.  B. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  DIAMOND  FIELDS. 

S/r,— These  fields  have  been  frequently  brought  'under 
imtice,  but  the  suggestions  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  offering 
through  you,  and  the  information  regarding  them  gleaned  from 


above  the  sea,  and  snow  sometimes  rests  on  the  mountains ; 
the  virgin  soil  is  rich,  and  only  requires  cultivation  to  produce 
food  for  man  ;  the  country  has  on  its  surface  large  and  small 
granite  and  basalt  blocks  and  boulders,  green-stone,  sand¬ 
stone,  limestone,  marbles, .  crystals,  with  all  sorts  of  siliceoUt 
compositions,  including  garnets.  Diamonds  are  found  with  the 
latter,  but  not  with  crystals.  Coal  and  peat  have  been  dis¬ 
covered,  lead  ore  impregnated  with  silver  is  in  the  Vaal 
Valley,  copper  is  worked  in  South  Africa,  and  gold  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  where  diamonds  are.  There  are  portions  of  the 
country  which  some  might  suppose  to  have  been  formed  by 
glacial  action,  but  the  doubt  thrown  on  this  theo^  by  the 
book  above  alluded  to  prevents  our  accepting  it.  llie  best 
diggings  at  present  are  on  the  Vaal  River  ;  gems  have  been 
found  at  its  junction  with  the  Orange  ;  they  are  on  the 
valley  slopes,  on  the  surface,  in  the  loamy  soil,  in  clay, 
limestone,  in  water-worn  pebbles,  and  boulders.  Many 
strata  are  disclosed  in  the  ridge  which  bounds  the  valley, 
one  of  which  appears  richer  than  the  others';  the  whole  being 
an  alluvial  deposit  from  denuded  highlands,  in  which  dia¬ 
monds  may  still  be  found,— a  theory  corresponding  with  a 
letter  in  the  Times  of  24th  Dec.,  **  that  the  matrix  of  these 
gems  is  to  be  found  in  the  Drackensburg  Mountmns.”  If 
this  is  the  case,  there  are  three  separate  lo^ities  where  they 
may  be  found — the  mountain,  the  alluvial  valley,  and  the 
river  silts  of  old  and  of  recent  formation.  A  profitable  selection 
of  site  in  the  last  will  be  the  most  difficult  though  the  most 
tempting ;  there  will  be  plenty  of  glittering  stones,  the  dig« 
ging  will  be  easy,  the  washing  close  at  himd ;  hundreds  of 
square  mdes  of  rich  soil  have  been  washed  away,  but  the 
gems  will  be  scattered  over  a  wider  field  than  they  occupied 
in  their  second  locality ;  in  this  the  diamond  bed  is  more 
marked,  so  that,  a  good  lead  having  been  found,  it  should  be 
followed  till  the  matrix  is  finally  discovered.  The  lottery  of 
these  digmngs  has  attracted  thousands,  and  many  more  will 
go  ;  but  those  who  do  must  recollect  that  in  these  unpeopled 
re^ons  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  scarce  and  dear,  that 
daily  labour  will  not  pay  their  way,  and  that  funds  for  four 
or  six  months’  support  are  necessary. 

I  now  come  to  a  very  serious  Question.  By  what  right 
are  Englishmen  picking  up  dianionas  in  Africa  ?  There  may 
be  real,  there  may  be  false  claimants  to  the  soil ;  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  wanderers,  with  no  defined  limits  to  their  marches 
the  demand  for  diamonds  will  excite  an'  interest  even  in 
these  savages,  but  the  energy  of  the  Saxon  race  will  super¬ 
sede  theirs,  and  a  bushman  will' be  of  less  value  than  a  glitter¬ 
ing  pebble.  If  disputes  occur  l^yond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  colonial  boundaries,  there  will  be  no  law  to  protect 
either  the  Cafire  or  the  Englishman.  We  have  taken  nations 
and  tribes  under  our  protection  before,  why  not  do  so  now  f 
Every  one  would  benefit  by  it ;  the  natives  would  learn  to  be 
useful,  and  civilisation  would  extend  from  the  south  to  meet 
that  even  now  germinating  from  the  north  uuderSir  Samuel 
Baker.  The  re^on  I  talk  of  extends  from  near  the  Equator 
to  Table  Bay  ;  it  is  extensive,  and  but  little  known.  India 
was  the  same  a  few  hundred  years  ago,  and  what  is  it  now  t 
Our  rule,  sometimes  forcible  at  first,  has  now  given  security 
to  life  and  property  through  a  vast  empire,  such  as  men  never 
knew  before.  The  condition  of  Central  Africa  is  now  far  w’orso 
than  that  of  historical  India  ever  was,  and  no  one  will  doubt 
but  that  the  Africans  of  fifty  years  hence  .will  bless  the  day 
that  sees  England  take  their  forefathers  under  her  protection. 

It  must  happen^  some  day ;  and,  looking  at  our  political 
horizon,  no  time  is  like  the  present. 

I  am,  Ac.,  H.  P.  Malbt. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 


ENGLAND : 

January  1.— Alexander  Munro,  the  sculptor,  died  at  Cannes. 

January  10. — An  explosion  took  place  at  midnight  at  the 
Renshaw  Park  Collier/,  about  eight  miles  from  Sheffield.  It 
occurred  in  one  of  two  pits,  in  which  about  twenty-two  men  were 
engaged  in  preparing  for  the  next  day's  work.  Twenty  of  them 
were  killed.  The  fire-damp  rushing  through  the  communications 
to  the  other  pit  caused  six  more  deaths,  besides  injuring  others, 
many  of  whom  were  not  expected  to  recover. 

Mr  John  Abel  Smith,  of  the  firm  Smith,  Payne,  and  Co.,  died 
'  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  He  was  M.P.  for  Chichester  from  1831 
Co  1859,  and  from  18^  till  his  death. 

January  11.— Mr  Paul  Bedford,  the  actor,  died.  He  was  horn 
at  Bath  abont  1796,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in  London  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  1824.  In  1839  he  joined  the  Adelphi 
company,  and  he  left  the  stage  in  1865. 

January  12. — ^An  explosion  of  fire-damp  happened  in  a  pit  at 
Luycett  Colliery,  a  few  miles  from  Newcastle-under-Lyme.  The 
explosion  occurred  through  a  workman  firing  a  shot  contrary  to 
orders.  There  were  200  men  in  the  pit  at  the  time.  Five  were 
Allied,  and  fifteen  seriouslv  injured. 

The  Very  Rev.  Henry  Alford,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  died  after 
Chree  davs’  illness.  He  w'as  born  in  London  in  1810,  and  was 
educated  at  llminster  Grammar  School,  Somerset,  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  M.A.  in  1835,  and  took  the 
degree  of  B.D.  in  1845.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  published 
at  Cambridge  a  volume  entitled  ‘  Poems  and  Poetical  Fragments.* 
Four  years  later  this  was  followed  by  *  The  School  of  the  Heart, 
and  other  Poems.*  He  was  made  a  deacon  in  1833,  and  a  priest  in 
1834.  In  1841-42,  he  produced  *  Chapters  on  the  Poets  of  Greece,* 
and  about  the  same  period  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.  This,  which  was  completed  in 
February,  1861,  has  passed  through  many  editions.  From  1841 
to  1857  Mr  Alford  was  Examiner  of  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  London.  He  was  appointed  to  the  vicarage 
of  Wymeswold,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1835.  This  he  held  for 
-eighteen  years,  and  in  1853  he  took  the  ministry  of  Quebec 
Chapel.  Upon  the  death  of  Dean  Lyall,  in  1857,  Mr  Alford  was 
appointed  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  .the  vacant  deanery  of  Can¬ 
terbury. 

FRANCE: 

January  5. — Abont  100,000  French  troops  arrived  at  Cherbourg 
from  the  west.  ‘Of  these  a  large  number  left  for  the  front. 

General  Faidherbe  reached  Lille,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Army 
of  the  North  being  at  Boileux.  Bapaume  was  evacuated  by  the 
Prussians. 

January  6.— 'Prince  Frederick  Charles,  who  had  for  some  time 
■been  watching  General  Bourbaki  at  Dijon,  having  now  moved 
westward  towards  Le  Mans,  encountered  the  advanced  hosts  of 
General  Chanzy’s  Army,  said  to  consist  of  200,000  men,  with 
formidable  artiUery.  According  to  the  German  account,  “  The 
divisions  which  had  been  sent  through  Yendome  against  General 
Chanzy  met  in  the  vicinity  two  advancing  hostile  Army  Corps. 
After  a  severe  engagement  the  latter  were  repulsed  across  the 
Azay  section ;  and  this  position  as  well  as  Montoire  was  subse¬ 
quently  occupied.  Our  loss  was  not  inconsiderable.**  According 
to  the  French  account :  **  The  enemy  attacked  the  French  positions 
Jit  YUlechauve,  Ville-Porcher,  and  St  Cyr-sur-Gault,  and  after¬ 
wards  forced  the  line  to  Neuville.  The  French  then  took  the 
x>ffensive,  re-occupied  all  their  positions,  and  during  the  ni^ht 
entered  1^  Amand.  The  enemy  retired  towards  Yendome,  leaving 
behind  numerous  wounded  and  many  prisoners,  and  appeared  to 
have  suffered  greatly.  On  the  line  to  Le  Mans  the  enemy  has 
re-occupied  the  position  of  La  Fourche,  and  threatens  Nogent-le- 
Rotrou.**  ‘ 

The  Fortress  of  Rocroy  was  occupied  by  the  German  troops, 
three  wounded  prisoners  and  seventy-two  guns  being  seized. 

January  7.  — Danjoutin,  to  the  south  of  Belfort,  was  taken  by 
storm.  Two  staff  officers,  16  officers,  and  more  than  700 
unwounded  prisoners  were  captured.  The  German  loss  was  one 
officer  and  thirteen  men  killed,  and  sixty-five  wounded. 

About  10,000  Germans,  coming  mostly  from  Rouen,  crossed  the 
•Seine  on  pontoon  bridges  near  Jumi^ges,  defeated  the  corps  under 
General  Roy,  occupied  Bourgachard  and  Bourgtherouide,  and 
threatened  Pont-Andemer.  ' 

January  8.‘ — A  decree  of  the  Provisional  Government  granted 
an  extension  of  five  months  for  the  payment  of  commercial  bills 
signed  before  the  15th  of  August,  and  of.threc  months  for  those 
signed  between  August  15th  and  October  15th,  and  until  the  15tb 
of  April  the  delay  for  protesting  bills  was  extended  from  twenty- 
four  hours  to  ten  days.  No  prosecution  is  to  be  allowed  until  the 
end  of  the  war  against  subscribers,  endorsers,  and  acceptors  of 
bills  performing,  or  who  may  perform,  military  service. 

Pont-Audemer  was  evacuated  by  General  Roy,  who  retired  on 
the  Rille. 

Januofy  9. — A  despatch  sent  from  Paris  reported :  Many 
engagements  took  place  yesterday  towards  Malmaison.  This 
morning  for  the  fourth  time,  the  enemy  renewed  the  attack 
against  Maison  Crochard,  to  the  left  of  Reuil,  and  was  repulsed 
with  serious  losses  by  the  Mobiles  of  the  Loire  Inf^rieure  and 
Aisne.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  Pantheon  and  the  ninth  sec¬ 
tion  received  manv  balls  during  the  night,  more  than  thirty  being 
of  the  largest  calibre.  The  Hospice  de  la  Pitid  was  struca  and  a 
woman  killed.  The  wounded  from  one  ward  had  to  be  removed 
to  the  cellars ;  the  Yal  de  Grace  was  also  bombarded.  The  enemy 


seems  to  select  hospitals  for  his  fire,  thus  outraging  all  rules  of 
war  and  humanity.  During  the  night  and  till  dayught  a  furious 
cannonade  was  continued  on  all  points  of  the  town.  The  bom¬ 
bardment  continues  on  the  forts  of  the  south  less  violently  to-dav 
than  on  the  previous  ones.  From  exact  information  receivea, 
2,000  balls  fell  into  the  interior  of  Paris  during  the  night,  and 
some  women  and  children  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  popu¬ 
lation  are  more  than  ever  determined  on  resistance.** 

There  was  an  engagement  at  Yillavais,  to  the  south  of  Vesoul, 
between  General  Vverder  and  General  Bourbaki.  Each  side  claimed 
the  victory.  General  Bourbaki,  telegraphing  on  the  10th,  said : 
**  Last  night  was  passed  in  driving  the  enemy  from  the  houses  in 
Yillersexelles,  which  he  still  disputed.  This  morning  the 
enemy  evacuated  the  town,  and  those  who  remained  were  made 
prisoners.** 

January  10. — Prince  Frederick  Gharles,  joined  by  General  Man- 
teuffel,  having  during  four  days  steadily  pursued  General  Chanzy, 
forced  him  to  give  battle  within  a  mile  of  Le  Mans.  The 
action  was  hotly  disputed  at  Montfort,  Champagne,  Parignie, 
and  L*£veque  a  Jupilles,  and  on  the  last  point  the  brigade 
Revel,  after  a  stubborn  resistance  for  more  than  six  hours, 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  village  to  the  Germans,  who 
captured  one  gun,  three  mitrailleuses,  and  more  than  two 
thousand  prisoners.  * 

Peronne  capitulated.  The  garrison  of  3,000  surrendered  them¬ 
selves  as  prisoners  of  war. 

January  11.— The  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  who  had  come 
up  to  join  Prince  Frederick  Charles  in  attacking  General  Chaxuy’s 
army,  overtook  and  defeated  him  under  the  walls  of  Le  Mans.  He 
said  in  a  telegram :  “After  crossing  the  rivulet  L’Huisne,  north  of 
Le  Mans,  yesterday,  we  fought  to-day  a  hotly-contested  but  vic¬ 
torious  engagement  at  Lombron  and  La  Chapelle.  Nearly  10,000 
prisoners  have  been  captured.**  According  to  the  French  report : 
“The  Germans  attacked  the  French  along  the  whole  line.  General 
Jaurdguiberry  maintained  his  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
stream  L*Huisne.  General  de  Colomb  fought  desperatelv  for  six 
hours  on  the  plateau  d’Anvours.  General  Gougeara  had  his  horse 
pierced  by  six  bullets.  The  French  positions  below  Chanseou, 
the  road  to  Parignd,  were  maintained,  except  at  La  Tuilerie, 
which  was  taken  daring  the  night  by  a  return  movement  of  the 
enemy.  According  to  the  statements  of  prisoners  taken  by  the 
French,  the  Prussian  forces  engaged  and  in  reserve  are  estimated 
at  180,000  men.  The  French  had  two  colonels  badly  wounded.** 
January  12. — ^The  fighting  near  Lie  Mans  was  continued. 
General  Chanzy  reported  in  the  morning :  “  Our  positions  were 
good  last  night  excepting  at  La  Tuilerie,  where  the  Mobiles  of 
Brittany  disbanded  themselves,  thereby  cansing  the  abandonment 
of  the  positions  we  occupied  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Huisne. 
Yice- Admiral  Jauregniberry  and  the  other  Generals  *hink  a 
retreat  is  necessary  under  these  circumstances.  I  resign  myself 
to  it  very  unwillingly.**  In  the  evening  he  said :  “  I  have  com¬ 
menced  the  movement  of  retreat  which  I  am  organising  in  such  a 
way  as  to  occupy  a  new  line,  in  order  to  reform  the  Army  and  re¬ 
commence  operations.** 

The  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Time*  telegraphed  from 
Versailles:— “The  bombardment  has  been  exceedingly  powerful 
from  two  last  night  till  two  this  afternoon.  A  rain  of  shells  fell 
in  Paris,  where  several  small  and  large  fires  have  occurred. 
Some  positions  in  front  of  Clamart  and  Meudon  have  been 
occupiM  by  the  Prussians.  The  French  make  small  sorties,  and 
yesterday  surprised  a  Bavarian  picket  in  a  redoubt  below 
Clamart,  but  were  again  repulsed  directlv  afterwards.  They  have 
unmasked  new  batteries.  The  scarps  of  their  forts  are  suffering 
greatly,  and  also  the  embrasures,  but  the  reply  fire  still  continues. 
Troops  are  massed  before  Mont  Valdrien.  There  is  snow  on  the 
ground,  and  frost  continues.  The  German  fire  is  increasing  in 
strength  and  effect.** 

According  to  a  telegram  from  Luxemburg :  **  The  fortress  of 
Longwy  is  completely  invested ;  cannon  brought  by  the  Prussians 
from  Tellancourt  are  being  placed  in  battery.  Colonel  Massaroly, 
commanding  the  place,  has  determined  not  to  surrender,  and  so 
compel  the  Prussians  to  make  an  assault.  The  women,  children, 
and  old  men  have  in  consequence  received  orders  to  leave.  The 
Commandant  of  the  fort  at  Charlemont,  which  commands  Givet 
has  likewise  resolved  not  to  surrender.*' 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

While  a  great  and  terrible  war  is  raging  in  Europe, 
causing  disaster  and  impoverishment  to  at  least  two  great 
nations,  it  is  in  its  way  gratifying  to  note  that  English 
Stocks  and  Shares  suffer  no  depreciation.  In  railways  this 
is  particularly  apparent,  the  prices  of  the  leading  lines 
being  much  in  excess  of  those  which  existed  at  this  time 
last  year,  when  war  was  neither  in  progress  nor  antici¬ 
pated,  and  the  winter  was  far  different  to  that  which  is 
now  pinching  us.  The  great  abundance  of  money  neces¬ 
sarily  contributes  to  the  feeling  of  security ;  in  fact  money 
is  now  almost  a  drug,  loans  on  Consols  having  been  nego¬ 
tiated  at  as  low  as  1  per  cent.  ... 

In  the  Stock  Exchange  during  the  past  week,  notwith¬ 
standing  a  great  lack  of  business,  prices  have  been  firm, 
showing  generally  an  improving  tendency — the  belief  that 
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the  fan  of  Paris  is  imminent  haring  supported  the  markets 
—and  English  Funds  hare  improred  |. 

The  Bank  Directors  made  no  alteration  in  the  rate  of 
discount  at  the  usual  meeting  on  Thursday,  and  there  is 
apparently  nothing  in  commercial  circles  to  alter  the  pre¬ 
sent  morements  in  supply  and  demand. 

In  the  Bailway  Market  the  **  carrying  orer  ”  of  shares 
and  stocks  showed,  in  most  instances,  that  the  public  hare 
been  inresting,  the  rates  of  Contango  **  ruling  light. 


beingmost8anguino,someofthelow.priced8tocksareinquired  prepays  the  instalments,  61  Ss.  per  cent,  per 

for  as  affording  a  larger  margin  for  improrement;  noticeably  ^^num  It  is  considered  that  the  interest  of  5  per  cent. 
Great  Eastern  and  London  and  Brighton,  which  hare  both  secured  by  the  traffic  receipts.  The  Midland  BaU- 

ri*en  4  per  cent.  It  u  said  the  former  will  1»  m  a  Company  are  under  agreement  to  work,  maintain,  and 
pomtion  to  pay  2  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  haU-year,  ^  jine.  A  Consol  deposit  has  been  made  of  65,0001. 

and  the  latter  per  annum.  North-Eastern  Consols  of  Mr  W.  C.  Curtis,  of  the  banking  arm  of 


hare  advanced  about  2  per  cent.,  and  it  is  supposed  the 
diyidend  will  be  at  the  rate  of  8^  per  cent,  per  annum ; 
in  other  instances  the  rise  has  been  about  ^  per  cent., 
with  the  exception  of  London  and  Chatham,  which  hare 
relapsed 

Foreign  Stocks  have  met  with  little  demand,  and  the 
changes  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions  are  trifling.  Some 


Messrs  Bobarts,  Lubbock,  and  Co.,  and  Mr  A.  Bicardo,. 
Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Ilford  and  Northampton,  names 
that  guarantee  the  punctual  payment  of  the  money.  This 
investment  is  made  pending  the  completion  of  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  Midland  Company  for  amalgamating  with,, 
or  perpetually  leasing,  the  line,  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  holders  of  these  Deferred  Bends 


vouu.,  Al«  nArmatiPTif. 

being  currently  reported  that  attempts  are  now  being  made  ^ 
to  introduce  another  loan.  German  Scrip  has  participated 
in  the  fall  to  the  extent  of  Colonial  Government 
Securities  have  improved,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  proba¬ 
bility  of  a  further  advance.  At  this  g 


guarantee 


ITALIAN  OPEBA  BUFFA. 

At  this  season,  when  our  great  opera-house  is  devoted  to* 


In  American  Securities  the  transactions  during  the  week  the  amusement  of  boys  and  girls  home  from  school,  any 
have  been  on  a  veiy  restricted  scale,*principally  owing  to  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiency  thus  brought  about  is- 
the  arrangement  of  the  account,  which  has  occupied  the  worthy  of  encouragement ;  and,  to  judge  from  the  decided 


thrw  best  business  days.  United  States  5-20  Bonds  re¬ 
mained  quite  stationary  until  Thursday,  when  they  made 
an  advance  of  i  per  cent. ;  the  Bonds  have  been  to  some 
extent  affected  dv  the  sunnosed  necesaitv  of  bavincr  onr 


extent  affected  by  the  supposed  necessity  of  having  our 
Government  stamp  impressed  on  them.  In  Illinois 
Central  Shares  there  have  been  unusually  few  transactions, 


success  which  has  attended  the  experiment  made  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  there  seems  every  -probability  of  our 
having  in  future,  performances  of  Italian  opera  all  the  year 
round.  Why  En^ish  taste  should  lean  so  decidedly  inr 
the  direction  of  this  particular  class  of  opera  is  not  very 
clear.  The  French  and  German  Istnguages  are  familiar  to^ 


and  the  ^bght  improvement  caused  by  the  announcement  more  persons  in  London  than  the  Italian  ;  the  public  welcome- 
tbat  the  forthcoming  dividend  will  be  paid  in  gold  has  been  singers  and  operas  from  all  nations  and  countries,  yet  th^ 
lost.  Certificates  of  shares  for  immediate  delivery  were  in  will  not  accept  any  performance  unless  the  operas  be  tranr* 
short  supply,  ^any  having  been  sent  to  New  York  for  regis-  lated  and  cast  in  the  conventional  Italian  mould,  and  the^ 
ra  ion  prior  to  the  closmg  of  the  books.  The  buying  of  singers  compel  their  tongues  to  utter  (no  matter  with  what 
Lries  for  American  account  having,  to  all  appearance,  accent)  the  words  of  the  land  which  Englishmen  apparently 
1  receded  a  dollar  and  consider  the  only  one  worthy  of  recognition  in  operatic 

w  A*  ^  at  the  reduction.  In  Bailroad  matters.  Sentences  intended  to  be  spoken,  are  given  in  rectfa* 

been  in  some  with  the  usual  occasional  grunts  on  the  violonr 

n  ^  antic  and  Great  Western  Bonds  and  cello  and  double  bass,  producing  a  painful  sense  of  want  of 

inniiiriy^*fnr  ^  ^  Steady  Unity  when  they  are  mixed  up  with  airs  and  concerted. 

Tw}7  /  •  .  State  and  Louisiana  Levee  pieces  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  We  are  inclined  to 

baa  quo  ations.  No  further  intelligence  attribute  this  apparently  strong  bias  solely  to  the  chance 

of  thfl  Alahama^^^  payment  of  the  coupons  circumstance  that  Italian  opera  is  the  only  kind  which  has 

Bonds  but  hopes  are  been  really  tried  in  this  coVntiy;  and  we%enture  to  hope 
As  regards  TalairranVia  ^  speedily  removed.  that  any  manager  bold  enough  to  attempt  first-rate  per^ 

businpflfi  /II  ^1,^  *  Small  fonuances  of  the  operas  of  German  and  French  composers 

tion  has* fallen  about*2Z*^*^^ir^  *  Construe-  in  their  original  form  will  meet  with  the  success  which,  his 

non  Has  fallen  about  21.  per  share  since  last  account,  and  courage  would  deserve 

hlirg“iet  ^  “Lltaliana  in  Albert”  formed  the  chief  attraction 

rpA  f  11  •  lu  1  i  i  .  dunng  the  first  week  of  the  present  series  of  performances 

Fo«!.n  T®  Lyceum.  It  waa  alternated  with  “L’Eliair  d’Amot^" 

Soreign  Securities Turkish  of  1865  at  a  rise  of  i;  ditto  th*  an/I  nn  i— a  «  ti  _ _ _ wUU 


company  composed 
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Railwar  Shares:— London  and  North-Western  ^  higher;  ^d- 
land  A;  Metropolitan,  North-Eastern  Consols, Jb to  tol47|: 
—Midland,  129|  to  130i  ;  Metropolitan,  64  to  €4i;  Birmingham, 
129i  to  130| ;  Great  Eastern,  4U  to  411 ;  Great  Western,  72|  to  73  ; 
and  South-Eastern,  76i  to  76  i  v  .x*  ’w 

Miscellaneous  Shares Telegraph  Construction  J  better,  and 
India  Rubber  Works  1 Telegraph  Construction,  24i  to  243 ; 
India  Rubber  Works,  454  to  46|;  British  Indian  Telegraph,  6| 
to  7 ;  and  Falmouth  and  Gibraltar,  8|  to  9|. 


The  Bedfobd  and  Nobthampton  Bailwat.— The  Bed-^ 


excepting  in  one  or  two— Caledonian,  London  and  North-  Northampton  Railway  will'  be  completed  in  August 

Western,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  York  A’s  com-  convenient  line  of  twenty  miles  long  the^ 

manding  high  rates.  For  the  second  day,  however,  the  between  London  and  Northampton  will  bo  con- 

continuation  in  Caledonian  fell  away,  showing  an  over-sold  shortened.  It  will,  in  fact,  be  a  direct  line,, 

market,  the  dealers  being  borrowers  ”  of  the  stock.  The  avoiding  the  present  circuitous  route,  and  opening  up  a 
traffic  returns  in  the  heavier  descriptions  of  Railway  Stock  gQ^siderable  extent  of  populous  country  needing  railway 
hare  not  been  quite  80  good  as  in  some  cases  were  anticipated,  accommodation.  Messrs  Barclay  Brothers,  of  Cushioia 
but  the  general  returns  for  the  week  have  not  been  altogether  under  the  authority  of  the  contractors,  are  now 

unsatisfactory,  considering  the  frost  and  inclement  weather,  o£Pej.ing  the  public  a  balance  of  15,000  deferred  shares 
which  are  always  against  passenger  traffic.  In  the  various  remaining  5,000  having  been  appropriated  and  allotted) 
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somewhat  trying  and  hazardous  ordeal.  Some  of  the 
tempi  (notably  that  of  Figaro’s  air,  “  Largo  al  Factotum,”) 
were  too  slow,  and  the  music  lost  brilliancy  in  consequence. 
The  part  of  Bosina  was  sung  by  Mdlle  Bedetti,  who  prored 
herself  quite  capable  of  executing  the  elaborate  fioritm'e 
composed  by  Rossini,  and  added  to  (quite  legitimately)  by 
successive  singers.  She  is,  however,  unfortunately  addicted 
to  the  modem  fault  of  tremolando  singing.  Signor  Torelli 
played  the  part  of  Figaro  with  much  humour ;  but  the 
diflSculties  of  the  music  tried  his  powers.  Signor  Fabbri’s 
Almaviva  was  a  very  creditable  performance.  He  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  cold,  which  interfered  with  his  execution  of  the 
airs  given  to  the  part  of  the  count ;  but  his  clear  pronun¬ 
ciation  and  phrasing  of  recitative  are  worthy  of  much  praise. 
The  company  includes  also  Mdlle  Veralli,  who  played 
Isabella,  in  “L’ltaliana  in  Algieri.’’  Her  voice  is  a  mezzo- 
soprano  of  very  agreeable  quality,  and  thoroughly  well 
trained.  Signor  Borella,  the  buffo,  is  a  very  accomplished 
artist,  and  by  his  admirable  singing  and  acting  as  Taddeo, 
in  ^'L’ltaliana  in  Algieri,”  and  Don  Basilio,  in  “II  Barbiere,” 
contributed,  perhaps,  more  than  any  one  else  to  the  success 
of  the  performances.  Valuable  assistance  is  also  rendered 
by  Mdlle  Brusa,  Mdlle  Monari,  Mdlle  Scasi,  and  Signor 
Bocca.  The  small  orchestra  is  conducted  with  much 
ability  by  Signor  Tito  Mattel ;  but  a  little  more  refinement 
and  attention  to  light  and  shade  would  be  an  improvement. 
The  wind  instmments  are  especially  well  played,  though, 
as  is  always  the  case  in  small  orchestras,  they  are  rather 
too  strong  for  the  violins.  The  chorus  is  well  chosen,  and 
very  effective  for  its  size. 

Next  week  will  be  produced  a  new  opera,  “All  Baba  (the 
Forty  Thieves),”  the  libretto  of  which  is  by  Signor  Emileo 
Taddeo,  and  the  music  by  Signor  Bottesini.  The  part  of 
Ali  Baba  himself  will  Im  played  by  Signor  Borella,  and 
that  of  Delia  by  Mdlle  Calisto,  whose  Adina,  in  “  L’Elisir 
d’Amore,”  was  one  of  the  successes  of  last  week. 


PLAYHOUSE  NOTES, 

HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

[Under  this  title  we  purpose,  from  time  to  time,  to 
introduce  short  sketches  oi  theatrical  history.  These 
will  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  paper  which  formerly  contained 
dramatic  criticisms  by  Hazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt;  and 
some  benefit  may  be  done,  in  these  days  of  sensation 
and  burlesque,  by  calling  attention  to  the  machinery 
and  m>irit  of  the  English  drama  in  earlier  and  better 
days.J 

I.  Playhouse  Antecedents. 

London  had  no  regular  playhouses  before  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  But  that  plays  were  acted,  both  within 
and  without  the  old  Oity  walls  during  at  least  four  previous 
centuries,  is  certain ;  and  it  is  likely  that  they  were  in 
fashion  for  a  much  longer  period. 

Theee  early  plays  h^  a  strictly  religious  origin.  The 
dramatic  literature  of  ancient  Greece  started  from  efforts  to 
exhibit,  in  an  attractive  form,  the  history  of  gods  and  god* 
like  heroes,  and  vividly  to  impress  on  young  and  old 
the  lessons  to  be  drawn  therefrom.  In  the  same  way, 
before. the  Christian  drama,  Gregory  Nazienzen,  Patriarch 
and  Archbishop  of  Constantinople  in  the  fourth  century, 
wrote  plays,  founded  upon  Scripture  narratives,  to  be  act^ 
in  place  of  the  works  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides ;  and  if  he 
was  the  first  to  set  this  example,  it  was  freely  followed 
throughout  the  succeeding  generations.  There  are  no 
records  of  the  existence  of  religious  plays  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  but  we  find  them  in  England  soon  after  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Londoners  were  in  the  twelfth  century 
praised  for  the  entertainments  that  they  favoured  in  lieu 
of  the  tragedies  and  comedies  of  heathen  Borne.  **  London,” 
wrote  William  Fitzstephen,  the  biographer  of  Thomas  k 
Beckett,  in  or  near  the  year  1182,  “hath  exhibitiems  of  a 
more  devout  kind,  either  representetions  of  those  miracles 
which  were  wrought  by  holy  confessors,  or  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  sufferings  in  which  martyrs  displayed  their 
constancy.” 

Miracle  plays  or  Mjrsteries  of  this  sort  prevailed  in  Eng¬ 
land  throughout  the  middle  ages,  and  even  long  after  the 


!  secular  drama  had  been  raised  to  its  greatest  height  by 
Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries.  Not  only  did  they 
set  forth  the  most  memorable  and  instructive  incidents  in 
the  lives  of  Christian  saints  ;  the  most  important  of  them, 
ranged  in  order,  served  as  popular  versions  of  the  whole 
Bible  story,  from  the  Creation  of  the  world,  described  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  to  the  Last  Judgment,  portrayed  in  the 
Book  of  Revelations.  At  first  the  plays  were  performed  in 
the  churches,  by  priests  and  monks,  on  Sundays  and  holi¬ 
days,  and  this  practice  was  not  obsolete  even  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  But,  at  an  early  date, 
they  began  to  be  more  frequently  acted,  though  still  under 
the  Church’s  sanction,  outside  the  sacred  edifices.  At 
Chester,  where  a  famous  series  of  mysteries  was  performed 
each  year  at  Whitsuntide — a  thousand  days  of  pardon 
being  granted  by  Pope  Clement  to  every  one  who  attended 
the  service  “  in  peaceable  manner  and  with  good  devotion  ” 
— the  performers  were  members  of  the  various  city  guilds, 
each  guild  having  a  separate  play  assigned  to  it,  and  the 
performance  was  from  a  travelling  stage  which  passed  from 
street  to  street,  and  occupied  three  days  with  the  cere¬ 
mony.  Traders  were  actors,  in  like  manner,  at  Wakefield 
in  Yorkshire,  and  in  many  other  parts.  In  London  the 
work  was  generally  entrusted  to  the  choristers  of  St  Paul’s 
Cathedral  and  to  the  guild  of  parish  clerks.  Kings  and 
nobles  being  among  the  audience,  greater  care  appears  to 
have  been  taken  in  the  preparation  and  setting  forth  of  the 
sacred  drama ;  and  if,  as  in  the  country  districts,  it  was 
enacted  every  year,  history  is  silent  on  the  subject.  We 
read  only  of  occasional  performances  in  the  metropolis,  and 
these  upon  great  State  occasions.  Thus  it  is  recorded 
that  in  1391  a  play,  which  lasted  for  three  days,  was  acted 
at  Skinner’s  Well  in  the  presence  of  King  Richard  II.,  his 
Queen,  and  the  nobles  of  the  realm.  In  1409,  again,  “a 
great  play  of  matter  from  the  creation  of  the  world  ”  was 
presented  under  royal  auspices  in  the  same  open  part  of 
Clerkenwell.  It  began  on  a  Wednesday,  and  ended  on  the 
following  Sunday,  being  followed  by  joustings  which  filled, 
three  days  more. 

Neither  this  “  great  play  ”  nor  any  other  of  the 
mediaeval  London  mysteries  is  extant.  But  three  series 
of  miracle  plays,  those  enacted  annually  during  two  or 
more  centuries  at  Chester,  at  Wakefield,  and  at  Coventry, 
do  exist,  and,  notwithstanding  minor  differences,  shown 
especially  in  their  strength  or  weakness  of  literary  hand¬ 
ling,  they  so  closely  agree  in  their  general  tenour,  that  we 
may  safely  turn  to  them  for  infomaation  as  to  the  character 
of  the  Skinner’s  Well  performances,  before  Richard  II.  and 
Henry  IV.,  and  the  crowds  of  gay  courtiers,  busy  merchants, 
and  rough  ’prentices  who  witnessed  them. 

A  rude  stage  has  been  prepared  on  a  portion  of  the 
ground  within  easy  sight  of  the  audience,  and  various 
scaffolds  have  been  erected  upon  it,  while  in  the  floor 
there  is  an  opening  to  serve  as  the  mouth  of  hell,  through 
which,  at  proper  times,  devils  can  pass  and  repass.  Soon 
after  sunrise  a  drum  sounds  to  announce  the  opening  of 
the  play.  God  appears,  and  in  a  long  soliloquy  propounds 
his  attributes,  and  tells  how  he  has  created  the  earth  and 
its  impious  inhabitants.  Lucifer  interrupts  him,  and  claims 
the  mastery  of  the  new-made  world,  but  is  soon  expelled. 
Then  the  fashioning  of  Adam  out  of  earth,  and  of  Eve  from 
one  of  his  ribs,  is  represented,  and  Adam  and  Eve  are  shown 
in  their  guileless  nsikedness,  until,  having  been  tempted  by 
the  devil  and  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  they  find  it 
necessary  to  hide  themselves  under  a  heap  of  leaves,  and, 
being  summoned  thence,  are  clothed  with  skins,  and  cursed 
for  their  wrong-doing,  by  their  angry  Maker.  So  ends  the 
first  act. 

In  successive  pageants,  with  like  quaint  realism,  occa¬ 
sionally  marked  by  touches  of  rude  pathos  and  coarse^ 
humour,  are  represented  the  stories  of  Cain’s  murder  of 
Abel,  of  the  Flood  and  the  preservation  of  Noah  arid  his 
family,  and  of  other  passages  in  Old  Testament  history, 
including  Abraham’s  proposed  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  in  which 
this  dialogue  occurs : 

Isaac,  When  I  am  dead  and  closed  in  clay. 

Who  then  shall  be  your  son  ? 

Abraham.  Ah,  lord,  that  I  should  see  this  day  ! 

Isaac.  Sir,  who  shall  do  that  I  was  won  [wont]  ? 

Abraham,  Speak  no  such  words,  son,  I  thee  pray ! 
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Isaac.  Shall  yo  i  me  slay  ? 
Abra\am.  Lie  still :  I  smite. 


I  irow  I  mon  [must] 


isaac.  Sir,  let  mo  say. 

Ahrala  m.  Now,  my  <lcnr  child,  thou  may  not  shun. 

Isaac,  The  shining  of  your  bright^  blade 

It  gars  me  quake  for  fear  to  die. 

Abra/iam,  Therefore  grovelling  thou  ehalt  be  laid. 

That  when  I  strike  thou  shall  not  see. 

Isaac.  What  have  I  done,  father  ?  what  have  I  said? 
Abraham.  Truly,  nothing  ill  to  me. 

Isaac.  And  therefore  guiltless  shall  be  arrayed. 

Ahrah  :m.  Now,  good  son,  let  such  words  be  ! 

Isaac.  I  love  you  ay. 

Ahraham.  So  do  I  thee. 

Isaac.  Father  I 

Abraham,  What,  my  son  ? 

Isaac.  Let  now  be  seen 

Love  for  my  mother. 

Abraham,  Let  be !  let  be ! 

It  would  not  help  that  thou  would  mean. 

But  lie  still  till  1  come  to  thee. 


The  Old  Testament  plays  generally  serve  for  one  day’s 
entertainment  and  instruction.  Two  or  more  days  are 
required  for  a  more  minute  representation  of  the  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Christ  and  his  exploits  after  death,  drawn 
Bot  only  from  the  canonical  Scriptures,  but  also  from  those 
apocryphal  histories  and  treatises  which  were  popular  in 
mediaeval  times.  The  titles  of  the  old  mysteries  forming 
this  second  and  most  important  series  will  suflBciently  indi¬ 
cate  their  purport.  They  are  :  The  Birth  of  Mary,  Mary 
in  the  Temple,  Mary’s  Betrothment,  the  Salutation  and 
Conception,  Joseph’s  Return,  the  Visit  to  Elizabeth,  the 
Trial  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  the  Birth  of  Christ,  the  Adora¬ 
tion  of  the  Shepherds,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the 
Purification,  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  Christ  Dis¬ 
puting  in  the  Temple,  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  the  Tempta¬ 
tion,  the  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery,  Lazarus,  the  Council 
of  the  Jews,  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  Last  Supper, 
the  Betraying  of  Christ,  King  Herod,  the  Trial  of  Christ, 
Pilate’s  Wife’s  Dream,  the  Condemnation  and  Crucifixion 
of  Christ,  the  Descent  into  Hell,  the  Burial  of  Christ,  the 
Besnrrection,  the  Three  Maries,  Christ  Appearing  to  Mary, 
the  Walk  to  Emmaus,  the  Ascension,  the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Day  of 
Ju^ment. 

Meant  chiefly  to  instruct  the  people,  to  whom  the  Bible 
itself  was  generally  a  sealed  book,  in  Scripture  history  and 
doctrines,  the  miracle-plays  show  but  little  originality,  and, 
save  in  the  mere  fact  of  their  popularity,  do  not  furnish 
much  illustration  of  the  manners  of  the  generations  to 
whom  they  were  presented.  Only  here  and  there  do  we 
meet  with  a  characteristic  allusion,  a  homely  dialogue  or  a 
comic  scene,  which,  strangely  contrasting  with  the  religious 
nature  of  the  whole  performance,  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  the  actors  and  the  audiences.  The  place  held  by  the 
drama  during  the  last  three  centuries  as  an  index  of  social 
history  was  not  held  by  the  mediaeval  mysteries  that  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  Chaucer  was  the  Shakespeare  of  Plantagenet 
!^ndon,  and  to  his  writings,  and  those  of  lesser  poets  who 
lived  before  and  after  him,  we  must  turn  for  the  sort  of 
teaching  that  is  afforded  by  the  plays  of  later  times. 

While  the  Church  w’as  teaching  the  world  through  these 
veligious  mysteries,  other  forerunners  of  the  modem  drama 
apf^red  in  secular  pageants  of  many  sorts;  pageants 
which,  though  secular  in  that  they  were  produced  by  lay¬ 
men,  and  designed  only  to  amuse  the  populace  or  do  honour 
to  great  people,  generally  had  in  them  a  large  admixture  of 
religion. 

London  was  famous,  during  the  middle  ages,  for  public 
shows  of  a  kind  now  feebly  represented  by  the  obsolete 
procession  on  Lord  Mayor’s  Day.  The  first  recorded  was 
in  1236,  on  the  occasion  of  Queen  Eleanor’s  riding  through 
the  City  to  be  crowned  at  Westminster.  We  read  of 
another  in  1298  to  celebrate  Edward  I.’s  triumph  over 
the  Scots ;  and  of  another  in  1357,  when  Edward  the 
Black  Prince  led  his  prisoner.  King  John  of  France,  through 
the  streets.  But  perhaps  no  earlier  London  pageant 
equalled  in  splendour  that  of  the  29th  of  August,  1393, 
when  Richard  II.  vouchsafed  to  give  back  the  charters  and 
liberties  of  the  City  which  he  had  in  the  previous  year 
^cause  of  its  refusal  to  grant  him  a  loan  of 
Shows  and  processions  of  that  sort  became  more 


and  more  frequent ;  and  they  acquired  more  of  a  dramatic 
character  in  later  generations ;  till  in  the  times  of  the 
Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  we  find  them  most  plentiful  and 
splendid.  Of  kindred  nature  were  the  private  entertain¬ 
ments  with  which,  during  the  middle  ages,  kings  and  rich 
folk  amused  themselves  and  their  guests.  Of  these  we 
meet  with  an  early  specimen  in  1416.  Ona  of  the  com¬ 
pliments  paid  by  Henry  V.  to  the  Emperor  Sigismund, 
then  on  a  visit  to  him,  was  a  series  of  spectacles  repre¬ 
senting  the  exploits  of  St  George.  Fiwt,  there  was  “  the 
arming  of  St  George,  and  an  angel  doing  on  his  spurs  ;  ” 
then  “  St  George  riding  and  fighting  with  the  dragon,  with 
his  spear  in  his  hand  ;  ”  then  ‘*a  castle,  and  St  George  and 
the  King’s  daughter  leading  the  lamb  in  at  the  Castle 
gates.” 

So  common  were  the  various  entertainments  connected 
with  the  birth  of  the  drama  in  the  time  of  Henry  .VI.,  that 
an  old  versifier,  writing  half  in  Latin  and  half  in  English, 
finds  in  them  a  source  of  national  ruin :  ^ 


England  goeth  to  nought. 
Plus  fecit  homo  viciosus  ; 
To  lust  man  is  brought, 
Nimis  est  homo  deliciostts  ; 
God’s  holy  days 
Non  observantur  honestCj 
For  unthrifty  plays 

In  eis  reynant  mauifesti. 


Perhaps  the  “  unthrifty  plays  ”  here  alluded  to  were  not 
so  much  the  old-fashioned  mysteries — which  continued 
in  vogue  until  the  Reformation,  rejecting  many' of  the 
doctrines  which  they  were  designed  to  promulgate,  helped 
to  bring  them  into  disrepute  —  or  the  rarer  secular 
pageants,  as  a  new  sort  of  dramatic  entertainment 
which  was  introduced  early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  This 
comprised  the  moral  plays  or  moralities.*'  The  taste  for 
allegory  that  had  expression  in  the  general  literature  of 
Henry  VI.’s  reign,  and  subsequently,  was  promptly  made 
use  of  by  the  clergy  in  their  attempts  to  teach  religion  in  the 
way  of  pastime.  In  the  moralities,  instead  of  God  and 
Satan  and  their  respective  servants,  good  and  bad.  Virtue  and 
Vice,  and  various  moral  and  immoral  attributes,  appeared 
upon  the  stage.  Had  the  purpose  been  solely  thus  to 
propound  orthodox  doctrines,  pious  critics  would  have  had 
no  reason  to  complain*  But  those  were  days  in  which  the 
abuses  of  the  Church  were  very  abundant,  and  specially 
obnoxious  to  earnest  men  whose  eyes  and  hearts  were 
already  set  upon  reformation.  Throughout  the  hundred 
years  or  so  in  which  this  sort  of  dramatic  performance  was 
most  common,  we  find  it  freely  used  for  denunciations  of 
monks  and  friars  and  other  evil-doers  clothed  in  saintly 
garments ;  and  here  the  intention  was  so  strong  that  often, 
in  imitation  of  the  miracle-plays,  and  in  anticipation  of  the 
later  comedies,  allegory  was  thrown  aside,  and  men  and 
women,  angels  and  devils,  were  introduced. 


The  moralities  may  be  regarded  as  in  some  sort  pre¬ 
liminaries  to  the  Reformation,  and  after  Protestantism  had 
been  established  they  continued  in  force.  The  boy-king 
Edward  VI.  wrote  a  morality  entitled  The  Whore  of 
BabyloUf  and  one  of  rather  later  date  will  serve  to  show  us 
what  sort  of  language  could  be  used  in  these  religious 
dramas.  In  New  Gustomy  styled  by  its  author  “  a  new 
interlude,  no  less  witty  than  pleasant,*’  New  Custom  and 
Light  of  the  Gospel  represent  Protestantism,  and  Perverse 
Doctrine  stands  for  the  Papacy.  The  argument  is  thus  set 
forth ; 


Light  of  the  Gospel.  0  imp  of  Antichrist  and  seed  of  the  devil. 
Born  to  all  wickedness  and  nestled  in  all  evil. 

Perverse  Doctrine.  Nay,  thou  stinking  heretic,  art  thou  there, 
indeed? 

According  to  thy  naughtiness  thou  must  look  for  spaed. 

Nesc  Custom.  God’s  holy  word  in  no  wise  can  be  heresy. 

Though  so  you  term  it  never  so  falsely. 

Perverse  Doctrine.  Ye  precious  whoreson,  art  thou  there  too  ? 

I  think  you  have  pretended  some  harm  me  to  do. 

Help,  help,  I  say !  Let  me  be  gone  at  onco, 

FJse  1  will  smite  thee  in  the  face  by  God’s  bones. 

New  Custom.  You  must  be  contented  a  little  season  to  stay. 
Light  of  the  Gospel,  for  your  profit,  hath  somethiug  to  say. 


That  extract  shows  that  the  time  had  past  when  reli¬ 
gious  plays  could  be  of  service  either  to  the  Church  or  to 
the  world. 
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LITERARY. 


SONGS  BEFORE  SUNRISE. 


Songs  before  Sunrise,  By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  F.  S. 
Ellis. 


Mr  Swinburne’s  new  volume  is  disappointing.  Both 
in  phrase  and  in  thought  its  working-out  falls  far 
short  of  its  ideal,  and  of  the  promise  contained  in 
some  of  his  earlier  writing.  It  ought  to  have  been 
easy  for  the  author  of  '  Atalanta  in  Calydon  *  to  bring 
together  three  dozen  revolutionary  poems  for  the 
present  day  much  more  poetical  and  much  more  dig¬ 
nified  than'  some  of  those  which  he  here  prints.  They 
display  all  that  rhythmic  grace  and  energy  of  which  he  is 
master,  but  the  rhythmic  effect  is  sometimes  produced 
by  the  heaping  up  of  words  that  weaken  or  pervert  the 
thought  which  he  seems  anxious  to  express ;  and  the 
thought  itself  is  sometimes  so  violent  and  inconsequen¬ 
tial  that  Mr  Swinburne  is  sure  to  offend  many  of  his 
admirers,  and  thereby  lessen  the  influence  that  he 
ought  to  have.  What  shall  we  say,  for  instance,  of 
such  language  as  this  in  which  Freedom  reproaches 
France  for  her  submission  to  Napoleonic  rule  ? 


Lo,  I  set  w'ings  to  thy  feet  that  have  been  wingless, 

Till  the  utter  race  be  run ; 

Till  the  priestless  temples  cry  to  the  thrones  made  kingless, 
Are  we  not  also  undone  ? 

Till  the  immeasurable  Republic  arise  and  lighten 
Above  these  quick  and  dead, 

And  her  awful  robes  be  changed,  and  her  red  robes  whiten, 
Her  warring-robes  of  red. 

But  thou  wouldst  not,  saying,  I  am  weary  and  faint  to.  follow, 
Let  me  lie  down  and  rest ; 

And  hast  sought  out  shame  to  sleep  with,  mire  to  wallow, 
Yea,  a  much  fouler  breast : 

And  thine  own  has  made  prostitute,  sold  and  shamed  and 
bared  it, 

Thy  bosom  which  was  mine. 

And  the  bread  of  the  word  I  gave  thee  haat  soiled,  and 
shared  it 

Among  these  snakes  and  swine. 

As  a  harlot  thou  wast  handled  and  polluted. 

Thy  faith  held  light  as  foam. 

That  thou  sentest  men  thy  sons,  thy  sons  imbruted. 

To  slay  thine  elder  Rome. 

Therefore,  O  harlot,  I  gave  thee  to  the  accurst  one. 

By  night  to  be  defiled. 

To  thy  second  shame,  and  a  fouler  than  the  first  one. 

That  got  thee  first  with  child. 
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burne  to  believe  that  the  world  sadly  needs  reformation, 
political,  social,  and  religious,  and  we  hope  with  him 
that  its  advent  is  near ;  but  we  believe  that  it  will  be 
best  achieved  by  less  violent  action  than  he  favours  ; 
that  lasting  and  healthy  revolution  can  only  bo  secured 
by  such  cautious  progress,  and  such  step-by-step  choice 
of  those  pathways  and  halting-places  which  experience 
and  expedient  suggest  to  us,  as  he  would  propably  regard 
as  time-serving  and  culpably  timorous.  Mr  Swinburne 
addresses^  one  poem,  “  To  Walt  Whitman  in  America,** 
bidding  him  **  Send  but  a  song  over  sea  for  us,”  which 
shall  tell  Europe  of  its  needs  and  duties  with  all  the 
force  and  fire  of  the  *  Leaves  of  Grass,*  and  *  Chants 
Democratic.*  We  recognise  in  Walt  Whitman  something 
both  of  poet  and  of  prophet ;  but  we  are  satisfied  with 
Mr  Swinburne’s  more  euphonious  utterances. 

Mr  Swinburne  himself  would  be  a  more  trenchant 
poet  and  prophet  if  his  thoughts  were  more  in  unison 
with  his  rhythm.  Xet  many  of  these  ‘Songs  before 
Sunrise  *  are  true  poems.  Perhaps  the  best  in  the 
book,  too  good  for  its  theme,  is  an  “  Ode  on  the  Insur¬ 
rection  in  Candia.”  Thus  it  begins : 

I  laid  my  laurel-leaf 
At  the  white  feet  of  grief, 

Seeing  how  with  covered  face  and  plumeless  wings. 

With  unreverted  head 
Veiled,  as  who  mourns  his  dead, 

Lay  Freedom  couched  in  between  the  thrones  of  kings, 

A  weaned  lion  without  lair, 

And  bleeding  from  base  wounds,  and  vexed  with  alien  air. 


And  thus  it  ends : 


These  words  are  certainly  forcible,  but  Mr  Swinburne 
shows  that  he  can  write  with  much  gp*eatcr  force  when 
his  metaphors  and  similes  are  more  temperate.  The 
idea  of  his  book,  though  exaggerated,  is  a  grand  one. 
An  ardent  republican,  and .  one  who  hates  priests  even 
more  than  kings,  he  believes  that  the  long  dark  night 
of  tyranny  and  spiritual  thraldom  is  now  breaking,  and 
that  the  sunrise  of  liberty  is  at  hand ;  therefore,  he 
utters  these  ‘  Songs  before  Sunrise,*  many  of  which  are 
most  assuredly  in  harmony  with  the  lurid  light  of  the 
early  dawn,  though  their  characteristics  are  often  only 
those  of  lightning-flashes  and  thunder-claps  which  may 
serve  to  clear  the  air  and  make  way  for  the  pure  sun¬ 
light,  but  which  in  themselves  are  neither  pleasant  nor 
satisfactory.  Mr  Swinburne  takes  a  wrong  view  of  the 
world  and  of  life.  His  sympathies  are  true  and  right, 
but  they  are  violently  uttered,  and  his  effort  is  to  stir 
men  into  a  feverish  activity  of  iconoclasm,  little  likely 
to  bring  about  the  end  which  he  and  men  older  and 
wiser  than  he  desire.  If  the  word  ”  blood  ’*  does  not 
appear  on  every  one  of  his  two  hundred  and  eighty-four 
pages,  it  appears  in  them  far  more  than  two  hundred 
and  eighty-four  times.  His  humanity  is  divided  into 
two  broad  classes :  the  men  in  high  places,  who  shed 
blood,  and  whose  blood-shedding  is  altogether  hateful 
and  punishable ;  and  the  men  in  low  places,  who  ought 
to  shed  blood,  and  whose,  blood-shedding  would  be 
altogether  holy  and  commendable.  King^  and  priests 
are  killing  us,  in  mind  and  soul,  if  not  in  body, 
says  Mr  Swinburne;  let  us  kill  them  at  once, - 
in  spirit  if  not  iu  act,  and  then  let  us  all  be 
kings  and  priests  in  the  universal  brotherhood 
of  mankind,  whose  only  religion  is  the  religion  of 
animalism.  We  are  in  sufficient  accord  with  Mr  Swin¬ 


O  sombre  heart  of  earth  and  swoln  with  grief, 

That  in  thy  time  wast  as  a  bird  for  mirth. 

Dim  womb  of  life  and  many  a  seed  and  sheaf. 

And  full  of  changes,  ancient  heart  of  earth. 

From  grain  and  flower,  from  grass  and  every  leaf. 
Thy  mysteries  and  thy  multitudes  of  birth. 

From  hollow  and  hill,  from  vales  and  all  thy  springs. 
From  all  shapes  born  and  breath  of  all  lips  made. 
From  thunders,  and  the  sounds  of  winds  and  wings. 
From  light,  and  from  the  solemn  sleep  of  shade. 
From  the  full  fountains  of  all  living  things. 

Speak,  that  this  plague  be  stayed. 

Bear  witness  all  the  ways  of  death  and  life 
If  thou  be  with  us  in  the  world’s  old  strife, 

If  thou  be  mother  indeed, 

And  from  these  wounds  that  bleed 
Gather  in  thy  great  breast  the  dews  that  fall, 

And  on  thy  sacred  knees 
Lull  with  mute  melodies, 

Mother,  thy  sleeping  sons  in  death’s  dim  hall. 

For  these,  toy  sons,  behold. 

Sons  of  thy  sons  of  old. 

Bear  witness  if  these  be  not  as  they  were ; 

If  that  high  name  of  Greece 
Depart,  dissolve,  decease 
From  mouths  of  men  and  memories  like  as  air. 

By  the  last  milk  that  drips 
Dead  on  the  child’s  dead  lips, 

By  old  men’s  white  unviolated  hair. 

By  sweet  unbnried  faces 
That  fill  those  red  high  places 
Where  death  and  freedom  found  one  lion's  lair 
By  all  the  blood-red  tears 
That  fill  the  chaliced  years. 

The  vessels  of  the  sacrament  of  time. 

Wherewith,  O  thou  most  holy, 

O  Freedom,  sure  and  slowly 
Thy  ministrant  white  hands  cleanse  earth  of  crime ; 
Though  we  stand  off  afar 
Where  slaves  and  slaveries  are, 

Among  the  chains  and  crowns  of  poisonous  peace ; 
Though  not  the  beams  that  shone 
From  rent  Arcadion 

Can  melt  her  mists  and- bid  her  snows  decrease  ; 

Do  thou  with  sudden  wings 
Darken  the  face  of  kings, 

But  turn  again  the  beauty  of  thy  brows  on  Greece  ; 
Thy  white  and  woundless  brows. 

Whereto  her  great  heart  bows ; 

Give  her  the  glories  of  thine  eyes  to  see ; 

Turn  thee,  O  holiest  head, 

Towards  all  thy  quick  and  dead. 

For  love’s  sake  of  tne  souls  that  cry  for  thee ; 


O  love,  0  light,  O  flame. 

By  thine  own  Grecian  name. 

We  call  thee  and  we  charge  thee  that  all  these  be  free. 


:Mr  Swinburne  baa  rarely  'written  anything  better 
than  that ;  but  much  else  in  his  volume  is  worthy  of 
a  place  beside  it,  and  of  a  place  among  the  best  songs  of 
tb^  world’s  best  singers.  By  his  frequent  extravagance 
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Mr  Swinburne  weakens  the  force  of  the  good  thoughts 
which  he  is  able  to  express  well ;  but  there  are  so  many 
beauties  in  his  volume  that  we  can  easily  forgive  its 
defects.  He  shows  an  earnest  sympathy  with  all  the 
men  who  are  striving  to  benefit  their  fellow-men,  pro¬ 
vided  they  do  not  wear  crowns  or  mitres,  ermine  or 
cassocks.  His  heart  beats  and  his  voice  thrills  in  har¬ 
mony  with  every  movement  of  the  people  to  win  for 
themselves  what,  to  them,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  be  the 
most  thorough  freedom.  Some  verses  of  his  Marching 
Song  ”  are  neither  poetical  nor  just,  but  others  are 
very  fine,  both  in  thought  and  in  expression. 

We  mix  from  many  lands. 

We  march  for  very  far ; 

In  hearts  and  lips  and  hands 
Oar  staffs  and  weapons  are ; 

The  light  we  walk  in  darkens  snn  and  moon  and  star. 


of  the  great  tragedy  there  was  no  confusion.  Euripedes 
might  have  planned  it.  The  Empetor  Napoleon,  finding 
that  he  must  do  something  to  revive  the  waning  favour 
of  the  people  whom,  for  his  own  aggrandisement,  he  had 
misled  and  bribed  with  pomps  and  vanities  during  eighteen 


years,  resolved  to  humour  them  in  a  way  especially  grate¬ 
ful  to  their  national  ambition,  and  no  less  agreeable  to  his 
own  greed  of  power  among  the  nations  of  Eurcmc.  He 
rushed  headlong  into  war  with  Prussia,  and  found  at  once 


We  are  girt  with  onr  belief, 

Clothed  with  our  will  and  crowned  ; 

H^e,  fear,  delight,  and  grief, 

Before  our  will  give  ground  ; 

Their  calls  are  in  our  ears  as  shadows  of  dead  sound. 

All  but  the  heart  forsakes  us, 

All  fails  us  but  the  will ; 

Keen  treason  tracks  and  takes  ns 
In  pits  for  blood  to  fill ; 

Friend  falls  from  friend,  and  faith  for  faith  lays  wait  to  kill. 

Out  under  moon  and  stars 
And  shafts  of  the  urgent  snn 

Whose  face  on  prison-bars 
And  mountain-heads  is  one. 

Our  march  is  everlasting  till  time’s  march  be  done. 

Whither  we  know,  and  whence, 

And  dare  not  care  wherethrough. 

Desires  that  urge  the  sense, 

Fears  changing  old  with  new, 

Fcrils  and  pains  beset  the  ways  we  press  into ; 

Earth  gives  ns  thorns  to  tread. 

And  all  her  thorns  are  trod ; 

Through  lands  burnt  black  and  red 
We  pass  with  feet  nnshod  ; 

Whence  we  would  be  man  shall  not  keep  ns,  nor  man’s 
God. 

The  purpose  of  the  volume  is  well  sustained  through¬ 
out,  almost  too  well  sustained.  In  poem  afler  poem 
Mr  Swinburne  blows  the  trumpet  and  beats  the  drum 
for  battle,  bidding  all  men  gird  up  their  loins  and 
sharpen  their  swords  for  the  great  war  against  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  every  sort  which  seems  to  him  immi¬ 
nent,  and  which  he  would  hasten  on  and  intensify  to  the 
utmost.  There  is  a  plaint  and  a  wail  in  all  his  muse ; 
fierce  hatred  of  the  things  that  are  has  fearless  utterance  ; 
and  burning  aspiration  after  things  that  may  be  is 
poured  out  with  reckless  enthusiasm.  Both  enthusiasm 
and  utterance,  however,  have  a  noble  origin ;  and  if  the 
readers  of  these  ‘  Songs  before  Sunrise  *  are  stirred  by 
them  into  sympathy  with  all  that  is  good  and  well  said 
by  Mr  Swinburne,  they  will  be  unhurt  by  its  violence, 
and  will  profit  much  by  it. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WAR. 


The  War  Correspondent  of  the  *  Daily  News*  1870.  Edited 
with  Notes  and  Comments,  forming  a  Continuous  Narrative 
of  the  War  between  Germany  and  France.  With  Maps. 
Macmillan. 


Earlier  and  fuller  information  than  any  other  paper 
has  given  about  the  events  of  the  war  has  generally 
appeared  in  the  Daily  News ;  and  here  we  have  a  careful 
epitome  of  its  war  letters,  with  occasional  corrections, 
and  copious  extracts  from  the  letters  themselves.  The 
compilation  has  been  thoroughly  well  done.  It  forms  a 
valuable  record  for  future  use,  and  should  be  at  once 
acceptable  to  the  multitude  of  readers  who,  trying  day 
afler  day  to  follow  the  complicated  movements  of  the 
contending  armies,  already  find  it  difficult  to  recall  the 
earlier  progress  of  the  hateful  strife. 

In  that  earlier  progress,  it  is  true,  there  was  not  much 
complication.  From  the  15th  of  July,  when  war  was 
declared,  until  the  2nd  of  September,  when  the  Emperor 
Wapoleon  surrendered  himself  and  his  army  at  Sedan 
eywts  followed  one  another  with  a  startling  coherence 
and  a  drafhatic  unity.  In  thfe  worlnhj:  6ut  of  thkt  fiftt  act 


.  that  he  had,  in  a  certain  sense,  succeeded  in  breaking 
through  the  integrity  of  Prussia,  but  only  by  making 
Prussia  leader  of  a  powerful  and  united  Gertnany,  ready 
and  eager  to  punish  the  invader.  The  poor  little  child  s 
play  at  Saarbriick,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  was  followed 
by  the  German  victories  at  Weissenburg  oh  the  4th,  and 
at  Woerth  and  Speichem  on  the  6th.  “  Tout  peut  se 
retablir  **  was  the  Emperor  s  doleful  telegram  to  Paris ; 
but  there  was  nothing  to  restore.  The  Emperor’s  plan 
of  conquest,  built  up  with  fraud  and  jealousy,  had 
utterly  collapsed,  and  his  armies,  broken  in  spirit,  had 
nothing  left  to  do  but  to  retreat,  slowly  or  quickly, 
before  the  advancing  hosts  of  Germany.  If  Mr  Carlyle 
chooses  to  carry  on  that  history  of  the  growth  of 
Prussia,  the  first  stages  of  which  he  has  told  with  so 
much  detail  and  power  of  word-painting,  he  will  have 
grander  exploits  to  describe,  more  momentous  “  world- 
events,”  as  he  calls  them,  than  any  that  belonged  to  the 
lifetime  and  work  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Strasburg, 
Metz,  Phalsburg,  and  Toul  furnished  special  points  of 
interest ;  but  the  main  interest  centres  in  the  retreat  of 
the  principal  forces  of  the  French,  in  the  three  great 
battles  of  Metz,  and  in  the  tortuous  fiight  of  MacMahon 
and  his  broken-down  master,  until  MacMahon’s  army 
had  to  capitulate  at  Sedan. 

Then  the  war  entered  on  a  new  stage.  The  Ger 
mans  had  no  longer  to  fight  against  the  French  Em 
peror  and  the  Imperial  troops,  but  against  the  unarmed 
French  nation  steadily  converting  itself  into  a  nation  of 
soldiers.  The  war  had  now  two  great  centres  of  interest. 
Metz  was  actually  invested :  Paris  was  to  be  invested  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  latter  was  done  on  the  2 1st 
of  September ;  the  former  ceased  to  be  a  necessity  on 
the  27th  of  October,  when  Marshal  Bazaine,  with  more 
than  twice  as  many  troops  as  capitulated  at  Sedan,  had 
to  surrender  to  the  Germans.  While  Metz  held  out  the 
war  was  excusable,  if  not  altogether  justifiable.  French 
ambition  had  to  be  crushed.  Germany  had  to  protect 
itself  from  risk  of  early  aggression  and  retaliation  for 
the  heavy  injuries  which  in  self-defence  it  had  been 
compelled  to  inflict  on  the  war-making  nation:  and, 
while  Bazaine  was  in  Metz  with  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  soldiers,  it  may  have  have  been  necessary  for 
King  William  and  Count  Bismarck  to  carry  on  their 
new  crusade,  although  the  crusade  would  have  been 
much  holier  had  the  scene  of  warfare  been  limited  to 
the  eastern  stronghold  and  its  dependencies,  and  had 
the  rest  of  France  been  spared  the  needless  horrors  of 
spoliation.  But  a  new  purpose  had  seized  the  minds  of 
the  Germans.  The  same  lust  of  power  which  possessed 
the  sceptical  Frederick  the  Second  seems  now  to  have 
engrossed  the  pious  William  the  First.  He  had  tasted 
of  the  sweets  of  conquest,  and  his  appetite  must  be 
satiated.  He  had  been  threatened  with  a  peacemaking, 
wholly  humiliating  to  himself,  at  Berlin  ;  he  would  not 
be  satisfied  without  a  peacemaking,  as  humiliating  to  his 
foes,  at  Paris.  Perhaps  when  he  began  to  invest  the 
capital  he  thought  that  Paris  would  be  taken  more  easily 
than  Metz,  and  that  by  taking  it  he  might  soonest  end 
the  war ;  and  now  that  Metz  had  fallen  and  Paris  was 
being  besieged,  he  could  not  forego  the  satisfaction  of 
adding  another  defeat  to  the  already  adequate  defeats 
which  he  had  brought  upon  the  French. 

Thus  the  third  act  of  the  drama,  the  act  which  seems 
now  to  bo  very  nearly  over,  was  entered  upon.  The 
German  hordes,  for  which  there  was  now  scarcely  any 
further  need  in  the  east,  were  brought  w'estwara,  and 
distributed  around  Paris,  near  and  far.  We  must 
acquit  the  Prussian  monarch  of  sheer  wantonness  of 
bloodshed  in  sending  his  armies  north,  south,  east,  and 
west  of  Paris,  everywhere  to  kill  and  waste.  That  was 
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a  necessary  consequence  of  his  resolution  to  conquer 
Paris,  seeing  that  in  the  north,  in  the  south,  in  the  cast, 
and  in  the  west  French  citizens  were  turning  themselves 
into  soldiers  and  banding  together  in  companies  and 
armies,  all  eager  in  the  desire  to  rescue  Paris  as  the 
first  great  step  towards  the  rescue  of  France.  But 
’  what  a  ghastly  tale  is  that  which  we  have  had  to  un¬ 
ravel  as  best  we  could  from  the  contradictory  reports  of 
each  day's  movements  in  the  various  provinces !  It  is  in 
helping  to  unravel  this  later  story  that  the  volume 
before  us  is  of  most  immediate  value,  and  we  wish  that 
it  could  have  been  brought  down  to  a  later  date  than  the 
4th  of  December.  The  events  of  the  last  five  weeks  are 
the  most  confusing  of  all,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  any 
one  who  has  not  made  special  study  of  them,  and 
marked  each  day’s  operations  on  his  war- map  to 
understand  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  at  the  present 
moment.  The  state  of  things  around  Paris  and,  strange 
to  say,  inside  its  closely  invested  barriers,  is  best  known 
of  aJl.  Thanks  to  the  letters  brought  to  us  by 
balloon-post,  of  which  the  most  intelligible  and  precise 
appear  m  the  Daily  News^  and  are  partly  reproduced  in 
this  volume,  we  seem  to  have  vivid  knowledge  of  the 
heroic  mood  in  which  the  sometime  pleasure-loving 
Parisians  apply  themselves  to  their  hard  task  of  self- 
defence,  and  their  harder  task  of  patient  waiting  for 
the  horrible  consummation  which  seems  certain  and 
imminent.  We  know  less  of  the  actual  temper  of 
the  five-and- thirty  million  Frenchmen  outside  the  walls 
of  Paris  and  the  outer  wall  of  men  and  batteries  that 
King  William  has  heaped  up.  Some  indication  of  it 
appears  in  this  volume ;  and  more  in  the  letters  printed 
in  the  daily  papers  during  the  last  five  weeks.  We 
know  at  any  rate  enough  to  be  assured  of  the  truth  of 
Garibaldi  s  remark  that  “  if  Paris  falls,  Paris  is  not 
France.” 

Paris,  though  it  may  fall,  will  have  proved  itself  to 
be  a  noble  part  of  the  new  France  that  German  greed  of 
conquest  and  lust  of  power  is  helping  to  construct ;  but 
it  is  no  longer  what  Napoleon  the  Third  did  his  utmost 
to  make  it — the  sole  centre  of  such  poor  patriotism  as 
he  cared  to  tolerate  and  encourage.  It  is  now  only  a 
small  part  of  a  great  nation,  a  nation  that  has  broken 
through  the  thraldom  of  domestic  tyranny,  and  is  gain¬ 
ing  strength  from  all  the  bufletings  of  alien  oppressors. 
We  must  look  far  and  wait  long  for  the  appearance  in  it 
of  healthy  national  life.  The  present  life  of  the  nation 
is  unhealthy.  The  fever  of  war  courses  through  all  its 
veins.  The  cry  of  vengeance  animates  its  people,  and 
threatens  to  bring  about  a  long  train  of  horrors  before 
peace  can  be  established  and  the  nation  can  be  really 
free.  But  we  may  hope  for  that  at  last.  The  great 
drama  of  war,  which  opened  with  an  outburst  of  a 
French  Emperor’s  mad  ambition,  and  which  now,  in 
the  middle  of  its  third  act,  shows  us  the  working  of  a 
German  Emperor’s  ambition,  hardly  less  culpable,  has’ 
yet  another  act,  or  more  than  one,  to  be  performed 
before  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  and  the  world  may  well 
look  eagerly  for  the  climax,  seeing  that  the  whole  desti¬ 
nies  of  Europe  are  likely  to  depend  upon  it. 


A  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  OF  INDIA. 

A  Students  Manual  of  the  Ilistoty  of  India,  By  Meadows 
Taylor.  Longmans. 

The  saying  sometimes  attributed  to  Lord  Brougham, 
and  sometimes  to  Burke,  that  he  did  not  know  how  to 
draw  up  an  indictment  against  a  whole  nation,  ought  to 
be  laid  to  heart  by  historians.  The  easy  and  superficial 
way  of  explaining  the  calamities  or  triumphs  of  a  nation 
by  alleged  inherent  dispositions  of  the  people,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  resemblance  to  the  old  metaphysical  jargon 
of  occult  qualities,  finds  many  admirers.  All  at  once  it 
has  been  discovered  by  some  that  the  success  of  the 
Germans  is  due  to  their  domestic  virtues  and  inherent 
superiority  of  character,  while  corresponding  deficiencies 
are  made  to  account  for  the  disasters  of  the  French. 
When  two  races  are  brought  into  contact,  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  sovereign  and  subject,  this  fallacious  tendency 


manifests  itself  more  conspicuously  and  absurdly. 
Every  act  in  the  conquering  race  that  is  disagreeable, 
or  it  may  be  even  oppressive,  to  the  subject  race,  is 
denounced  by  the  latter  as  an  evidence  of  the  cruel  and 
inhuman  character  of  the  former.  Every  device  re¬ 
sorted  ^  to  by  the  weaker  party  to  soften  the  force  of 
blows  it  cannot  altogether  ward  off  is  regarded  by  the 
fllronger  as  a  mark  of  a  treacherous  and  cowardly  dis¬ 
position.  To  many  of  the  Irish  the  English  appear  as 
a  nation  of  truculent  oppressors ;  by  the  English  the 
Irish  are  often  regarded  as  a  people  that  have  not 
the  virtue  to  obey  nor  the  power  to  rule.  In  like 
manner  we  can  understand  the  charges  of  falsehood  and 
treachery  constantly  made,  even  by  eminent  men  like 
Lord  Macaulay,  against  the  Hindus.  We  are  glad  that  Col. 
Taylor  has,  in  his  admirable  manual,  avoided  this  mis¬ 
chief-breeding  fallacy.  The  accusation  made  that  the  Hin  - 
dus  are  habitually  untruthful,  may,  he  says,  be  denied  in 
many  respects  and  doubted  in  others.  They  are,  he  observes, 
”  kind  to  their  children,  perhaps  over-indulgent,  they 
honour  their  parents  and  elders ;  are  extremely  chari¬ 
table,  for  it  is  part  of  their  religion  to  be  so ;  honest  in 
their  transactions  one  with  another,  industrious,  and  in 
religious  matters  tolerant,  unless  specially  excited ;  as 
soldiers,  brave  and  patient ;  as  merchants  and  traders, 
enterprising  and  persevering.”  A  like  excellent  tone 
of  fairness  and  accuracy  pervades  the  whole  book.  The 
opinions  expressed  regarding  the  Hindus  by  Col.  Taylor 
may  be  accepted  without  any  fear  that  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  people  will  require  them  to  be 
revised.  It  is  no  slight  matter  that  a  ^ok  which  is  sure 
to  be  widely  read,  should  be  marked  by  a  tone  highly 
calculated  to  produce  good-will  between  the  people  of 
this  country  and  those  of  India. 

Col.  Taylor’s  book  has  other  merits  which  deserve  the 
highest  praise.  For  students  it  is  admirably  adapted, 
both  by  the  agreeableness  of  its  style  and  the  great 
mass  of  information  it  contains.  It  covers  the  history 
of  India  from  the  earliest  ages,  beginning  with  the 
aborigines  who  peopled  the  peninsula  before  the  Aiyau 
invasion,  giving  the  results  of  the  latest  researches, 
and  concluding  with  a  table  of  statistics  referring 
to  last  year.  In  the  British  period  it  gives  much 
valuable  information  regarding  administrative  details 
(although  the  constitutional  changes  are  alluded  to  with 
an  excess  of  brevity),  and  one  can  obtain  a  good  insight 
into  the  policy  of  this  country  towards  India  by  reading 
the  sketch  and  criticism  of  the  administrations  from 
Lord  William  Bentinck’s  to  Lord  Mayo’s.  An  index  of 
eighty-three  pages  increases  the  usefulness  of  the  work 
as  a  book  of  reference,  which  would  have  been  still 
farther  enhanced  if  the  author  had  marked  the  date  of  the 
year  at  the  top  of  each  page.  Several  maps  are  given, 
by  following  which  the  student  can  readily  grasp  the 
course  of  events. 

So  good  a  book  can  afford  to  have  its  shortcomings 
pointed  out.  Happily  they  are  not  serious,  and  most 
of  them  can  be  corrected  in  the  next  edition.  It  is  of 
course  unavoidable  that  a  history  of  India,  written  by 
an  Englishman,  should  to  some  extent  reflect  the  Eng¬ 
lish  point  of  view.  Thus  Col.  Taylor  describes  the 
outlay  of  seven  millions  of  pounds  on  Indian  bar¬ 
racks  during  the  administration  of  Lord  Lawrence  as 
”  munificent,”  which  is  hardly  the  word  to  apply  to 
an  expenditure  arising  from  deplorable  necessity,  and 
bearing  with  great  severity  on  the  slender  resources  of 
India.  This  spirit,  although  very  natural,  enables  ns  to 
understand  how  Indian  financiers  cannot  make  both  ends 
meet.  Again,  we  think  Col.  Taylor  does  scant  justice  to 
one  of  the  most  heroic  characters  developed  by  the 
mutiny,  the  Rani  of  Jhansy.  On  her  husband’s  death, 
in  1853,  his  territory  was  on  the  most  frivolous  pre¬ 
texts  ”  annexed  ”  by  Lord  Dalhousie  ;  and,  sparred  on 
by  a  just  sense  of  wrong  and  oppression,  she  availed 
herself  of  the  troubles  of  the  mutiny  to  raise  the 
standard  of  revolt,  and  proclaim  the  independence  of 
her  country.  The  one  stain  upon  her  reputation  was 
an  alleged  order  to  massacre  the  Europeans ;  but  as  the 
native  troops  in  other  places  required  no  such  advice, 
the  Rani  ought  to  be  held  free  from  guilt  unless  upon 
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clear  evidence.  Her  subsequent  exploits  in  rallying  her 
troops  after  buccessive  defeats,  and  finally  meeting  a 
warrior’s  death  in  battle,  were  most  romantic  and 
heroic,  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  deeds  of  Joan 
of  Arc  and  the  great  women  of  history.  We  cannot 
help  thinking  that  an  Indian  historian  would  have  given 
a  higher  and  truer  impression  of  the  Rdni’s  courage  and 
greatness  than  Col.  Taylor  has  done. 

Col.  Taylor’s  brief  chapters  on  the  character  and  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  Hindus  are  excellent.  But  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Brahmins  abstain  entirely  from  flesh,  and  that 
only  a  few  of  the  lower  grades,  in  peculiar  localities, 
eat  fish,  is  slightly  inaccurate  :  all  over  Bengal  they  eat 
fish,  and  some  of  them  flesh,  particularly  the  flesh  of 
goats  that  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  goddess  Kali. 
Also  the  remark  that  meals  are  in  Bengal  served  in  the 
kitchen  is  certainly  not  true  of  the  generality^  of  well- 
to-do  families.  The  author  very  properly  directs  at¬ 
tention  to  the  benefits  flowing  from  the  system  of 
caste,  but  he  seems  to  put  an  excessive  value  upon 
it,  and  to  under-estimate  the  immense  evils^  that 
it  produces.  Caste  is  a  kind  of  social  and  religious 
trades  union,  in  which  there  is  a  power  of  compelling 
obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  body.  Occasionally  this 
power  is  used  to  repress  open  or  flagrant  immorality, 
but  chiefly  among  the  poorer  classes.  The  rich  can 
generally  afford  to  disregard  it.  And  the  rules 
enforced  are  not  so  much  principles  of  morality  as 
absurd  and  superstitious  restrictions  belonging  to  the 
caste.  A  conviction  for  forgery  does  not  involve  a  for¬ 
feiture  of  caste,  but  going  beyond  the  sea  does  ;  so  that 
if  a  man  lost  caste  on  account  of  transportation,  it  would 
not  be  for  the  crime  he  committed,  but  for  being  carried 
out  of  India,  and  being  obliged  to  cat  with  persons  of 
inferior  caste. 

Col.  Taylor’s  chapters  would  have  been  improved 
had  they  included  some  accoqnt  of  the  philosophy  as 
well  as  the  religion  of  the  Hindus,  for  to  Europeans 
it  is  at  least  as  interesting  and  instructive  to  know  the 
great  thoughts  and  speculations  of  India’s  philosophers 
as  the  aspirations  and  superstitions  of  her  priests.  We 
should  also  have  been  glad  to  see  some  notice  taken  of 
the  efforts  of  the  great  reformer,  Raja  Rammohan  Roy, 
to  convince  his  countrymen  of  the  cruelty  and  wicked¬ 
ness  of  Suttee — the  burning  of  widows  on  the  funeral 
pyres  of  their  husbands. 

We  are  unable  to  agree  with  Col.  Taylor  in  his  mode 
of  transcribing  Indian  names.  In  transliteration  of 
words  of  Sanscrit  origin  the  method  followed  by  Sir  W. 
Jones,  of  giving  an  English  equivalent  for  each  letter 
in  the  original,  has  been  adopted,  with  unimportant 
variations,  by  all  the  best  scholars.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  write  Kshatriya  than  Kshettrya  (p.  21)  ; 
for,  as  tin’s  word  is  not  familiar  to  Englishmen  as 
“  Hindoo  ”  is,  the  literal  transcription  is  as  intelligible 
as  the  form  adopted  by  the  author.  Brahmu-verta 
(p.  41),  and  Saraswati  (p.  41),  should  be  Brahma- 
varta  and  Saras wati  (unaccented).  So  Sndrd  (p.  22) — 
which  is  printed  Sicdm  at  p.  876 — ought  to  be  Siidra. 
Kdle-yoog  (p.  39)  is  printed  again  at  p.  842  asKale-yoog, 
but  neither  is  correct ;  it  should  be  Kali  yuga.  The 
word  “  Budhist  ”  is  given  with  most  unreasonable 
variation ;  we  have  noted  three  forms—**  Booddhist  ” 
(p.  44),  **  Boodhism  ”  (p.  815),  **  Buddhist”  (p.  818). 
The  verb  Thugm  (p.  619)  should  be  Thugana.  But, 
as  we  have  said,  these  blemishes  detract  from  the  per¬ 
fection  rather  than  the  usefulness  of  the  book  ;  and  we 
feel  grateful  to  Col.  Taylor  for  producing  a  capital  history 
that  cannot  fail  to  diffuse  widely  much  needed  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  India.  *  ' 

NEW  NOVELS. 

FentorCs  Quest.  A  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Lady  Audley’s 

Secret,’  &c.  &c.  In  Three  Volumes.  Ward,  Lock,  and 

Tyler. 

By  this  time  Miss  Braddon  has  fallen  into  a  distinct 
mannerism  of  her  own,  from  which  her  latest  work 
in  no  way  departs — the  very  title,  ‘Fenton’s  Quest,’ 
being  obviously  framed  on  the  analogies  of  *  Eleanor’s 
Victory,’  *  Charlotte’s  Inheritance,*  and  *  John  Marchr 


mont’s  Legacy.*  It  is  certain  that  a  novel  from  her 
hand  will  hinge  upon  some  mysterious  crime,  to  be  duly 
unmasked  in  the  third  volume  ;  that  the  motive  to  such 
crime  will  be  the  acquisition  of  a  large  property  ;  that 
the  dramatis  personce  of  good  or  mediocre  character  will 
be  altogether  flabby  and  uninteresting ;  that  the  villain, 
or  villains,  of  the  piece  will  sin  with  needless  com¬ 
plexity,  and  will  sacrifice  to  melodramatic  effect  all 
known  rules  of  villany ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  more  than 
certain  that  we  shall  be  introduced  to  a  detective — either 
amateur  or  professional — whom  Inspector  Druacovitch 
would  on  no  account  retain  in  the  force  for  a  second 
week.  All  these  essentials  are,  of  course,  present  in 
*  Fenton’s  Quest.* 

Mr  Gilbert  Fenton,  a  peculiarly  bloodless  and  mol¬ 
luscous  personage,  meets  in  the  country  a  certain  shadowy 
and  limp  young  lady,  with  whom  he  falls  desperately  in 
love.  His  bosom  friend,  John  Saltram,  barrister  and 
Bohemian,  is  also  captivated  by,  and  captivates,  the 
same  damsel, — we  suppose  upon  the  principle  of 
‘*  elective  affinities,**  inasmuch  as  the  lady  is  possessed  of 
every  virtue  except  intelligence,  and  the  gentleman  of 
almost  every  vice  except  stupidity.  Marian,  becoming 
Mrs  Saltram,  hides  herself  in  Hampshire,  and  **  Fenton’s 
quest  ”  is  to  find  her  out.  Having  in  the  second  volume 
discovered  the  fair  truant,  after  the  most  approved 
amateur-detective  fashion,  Mr  Fenton- indulges  in  a 
good  deal  of  snivelling  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and 
ends  by  introducing  the  fickle  dame  to  her  own  grand¬ 
father,  whom  ho  has  discovered  during  his  **  quest,”  and 
who  is,  in  detective  language,  an  old  ‘‘fence,”possessed,of 
course,  of  enormous  wealth.  The  produce  of  the  melting- 
pot  in  Wardour  Street  is  bequeathed  to  Marian,  with  re¬ 
version  to  her  father,  a  villain  of  the  deepest  and  most 
unnatural  dye,  who  thereupon,  instead  of  poisoning  his 
daughter  (as  any  villain,  not  of  Miss  Braddon’s  acquaint¬ 
ance,  obviously  would  do)  basely  kidnaps  her,  and  locks 
her  up  in  an  empty  room,  very  like  the  deserted  river¬ 
side  pavilion  in  ‘John  Marchmont’s  Legacy.*  This 
wicked  abduction  imposes  upon  Gilbert  Fenton  a  second 
“quest.”  Quest  number  two  is  as  prosperous  as 
Quest  number  one,  and — John  Saltram  having  suffi¬ 
cient  good  taste  to  die  in  due  course — Marian  takes  her 
leave  of  us  as  Mrs  Fenton,  dowered  with  the  Wardour- 
street  legacy. 

In  one  respect,  at  any  rate,  *  Fenton’s  Quest  *  is  ar 
improvement  upon  some  of  Miss  Braddon’s  previous 
efforts.  Neither  is  a  murder  essayed,  nor  a  bigamy 
accomplished.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  certain 
feebleness  of  workmanship  about  the  book.  It  is  “a 
most  pale  and  invertebrate  reflection  **  of  former  stories 
from  the  same  hand.  The  mechanism  of  the  plot  is,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  patent  from  the  first ;  and,  in  addition 
to  want  of  power,  there  is  also  a  certain  waste  of  power 
— two  characters  being  introduced,  a  low  solicitor  and  a 
conventional  detective,  of  whom  a  good  deal  more  might 
have  been  made.  It  is  not  perhaps  so  much  that  Mias 
Braddou’s  hand  has  forgot  its  cunning,  as  that  even  she  , 
has  wearied  of  her  own  types.  And  yet — sketchy  and  ' 

washy  as  the  story  is — it  is  not  without  certain  negative 
merits.  Miss  Braddon  is  the  only  one  of  her  school  who 
will  always  achieve  a  certain  amount  of  cheap  success, 
because  she  can  be  trusted  never  to  outrage  propriety  j| 
very  grossly.  “  Ouida”  is  pleased  to  be  suggestive,  and 
taints  her  pages  with  what  she  fancies  to  be  allusions. 

Mr  Wilkie  Collins,  in  ‘  Man  and  Wife,*  utilises  a  crime 
of  w  hich  we  seldom  care  to  speak,  while  in  *  Basil  *  he 
hints  at  crimes  which  are  known  to  few  but  **  mad 
doctors.”  It  is  perhaps  small  comfort  to  assure  Miss  I 
Braddon  that  *  Fenton’s  Quest,’  if  not  harrowing,  is,  at 
Qny  rate,  harmless ;  and  that,  if  it  does  not  interest  the 
old  or  the  wicked,  it  may  yet  be  read  **  with  perfect 
safety  **  by  the  young  and  the  guileless.  Crime  is  Miss 
Braddon’s  staple.  And  yet  her  works — putting  out  of 
question  the  offence  of  w'asted  time — are  as  strictly 
moral  in  their  general  tone  as  w  as  Mrs  Pipchin’s  apo¬ 
logue  of  the  little  boy  w’ho  was  gored  by  a  mad  bull  for 
asking  questions.  We  may  add  that  they  introduce  us 
to  characters  and  events  equally  probable  and  **  burlo- 
dramatic.” 
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A  Left's  Assize.  A  Norel.  In  Three  Volumes.  Bj  Mrs  J.  knows  this  well,  he  never  makes  a  single  effort  to  ve¬ 
il.  Hidden.  Tinsley.  trieve  any  part  of  the  injury  he  has  occasioned  to  his 

A  new  novel  by  the  authoress  of  *  George  Geith  *  friend.  Anthony  even  borrowed  all  the  money  Andrew 
will  be  certain  to  attract  a  large  circle  of  readers.  Her  possessed,  and  never  repaid  him.  Anthony,  indeed,  is 
latest  production,  however,  will  not  add  anything  to  Andrew’s  evil  genius  all  through  life,  and  it  is  Anthony 
Mrs  Riddell’s  popularity.  Its  sensationalism  is  poorer  than  who  involuntarily  discloses  his  friend’s  assumption  of 
ever,  and  the  weak  attempts  at  psychological  analysis  his  name.  Joy  Alton,  Andrew’s  wife,  is  a  bright,  joyous 
which  fill  a  large  portion  of  the  three  volumes  are  minute  girl,  but  without  much  force  of  character.  After  the 
and  tedious.  The  main  object  of  *  A  Life’s  Assize’  is  to  discovery  of  her  husband’s  guilt  she  forgives  his  deoep- 
depict  the  effect,  on  the  character  and  fortunes  of  An-  tion,  and  faithfully  adheres  to  him  till  his  death,  which 
drew  Harden,  of  a  lie  which  entailed  a  lifelong  course  conveniently  takes  place  soon  after, 
of  deception.  There  are  few  incidents,  and  the  story  The  description  of  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  plot,  so  direct  and  clear  is  of  Andrew  Hardell,  from  the  time  of  his  striking  the 
it  in  eveiy  part  of  its  course.  fatal  blow  till  his  arrest  and  trial,  is  by  far  the  cleverest 


Andrew  and  Anthony  Hardell,  two  college  friends 
(but  not  relatives  as  their  names  might  suggest),  travel¬ 
ling  together  in  Scotland,  meet  Mr  and  Mrs  Ghallerson, 
who  accompany  them  on  a  part  of  their  journey.  An¬ 
thony  and^  Mrs  Ghallerson  were  old  sweethearts. 
Their  passion,  renewed  in  this  chance  encounter,  soon 
becomes  uncontrollable,  and  they  elope  together.  During 
the  time  that  the  Ghallersons  and  Hardells  were  aU 


of  Andrew  Hardell,  from  the  time  of  his  striking  the 
fatal  blow  till  his  arrest  and  trial,  is  by  far  the  cleverest 
part  of  the  novel.  Mrs  Riddell  has  laid  the  scene  of 
*  A  Life’s  Assize  ’  at  Dumfries,  and  she  has  given  a 
somewhat  lengthy  description  of  that  quiet  town. 
There  is  a  great  deal  about  Scotland  in  her  book;  in 
fact,  the  story  could  not  have  been  written  without  that 
verdict  of  “  Not  Proven  ”  which  is  used  beyond  the 
border.  Our  authoress  extols  Scottish  juries  for  their 
firmness  and  fairness,  and  also  directs  attention  to  the 
awe-inspiring  Scottish  oath — **As  I  stand  before  Al¬ 


together,  Anthony  had  encouraged  Mr  Ghallerson  in  a  awe-inspiring  Scottish  oath — “  As  I  stand  before  Al- 
suspicion  that  Andrew  loved  his  wife.  Accordingly  mighty  God,  and  as  I  shall  answer  to  God  at  the  Great 
when  his  wife  deserts  him  Mr  Ghallerson  thinks  Hay  of  Judgment,  I  swear  to  speak  the  truth,  the 


that  it  is  Andrew  and  not  Anthony  who  is  his 
wife’s  lover;  and  it  is  Andrew  on  whom  he  seeks  to 
wreak  his  vengeance.  Meeting  the  supposed  seducer 
of  his  wife  on  a  lonely  road  during  a  thunderstorm, 
Mr  Ghallerson  accuses  him  of  perfidy,  and  raises 
his  heavily-loaded  whip  to  strike  him  down.  An- 


whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,” — and  con¬ 
trasts  it  with  the  less  reverent  English  fashion  of  kiss¬ 
ing  the  book.  Perhaps  the  most  unsatisfactory  portions 
of  the  novel  are  those  that  profess  to  reproduce  the 
Scottish  dialect.  All  the  Scottish  characters  in  *A 
Life’s  Assize’  talk  a  lingo  that  is  half  Scotch,  half 


drew,  however,  grapples  with  his  assailant,  wrenches  Eoglish,  and  that  would  vastly  amuse  tho  natives 
the  whip  from  his  hand,  and  fells  Mr  Ghallerson  to  the  of  the  ”  land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood.” 
ground.  A  flash  of  lightning  reveals  to  Andrew  the  There  is  really  not  a  single  sentence  of  pure  Scotch 
fatal  effects  of  his  blow,  and  he  instantly  takes  to  flight,  fke  book.  That  Mrs  Riddell  has  not  mastered 
but  an  hour  or  two  afterwards  retraces  his  steps.  Sus-  tke  topography  of  Scotland  is  clear  from  the  following 
picion  instantly  falls  on  Andrew,  and  he  is  charged  with  sentence  from  a  chapter  headed  ”  Explanatory.”  “  When 
the  murder.  Instead  of  acknowledging  the  homicide,  theyleftEngland  there  was  some  vague  talk  of  their  pro- 
Andrew  denies  all  knowledge  of  the  crime.  The  trial  ceeding  as  far  north  as  Aberdeen ;  but  at  Inverness, 
affords  M[rs  Riddell  an  opportunity  of  displaying  her  Anthony  Hardell  met  with  some  friends  who  induced  a 
rather  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  the  change  of  plan,  and  the  two  young  men  turned  their 
Scotch  law,  and  ends  in  tho  cautious  Scottish  verdict  of  faces  southward  again  with  Mr  and  Mrs  Ghallerson. 
“Not  Proven.”  Gontrary  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  Every  schoolboy  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  Inverness 
gay  Lotharios,  Anthony  Hardell  marries  the  widow  farther  north  than  Aberdeen,  but  the  blunder  has 
Ghallerson,  and  the  couple  go  abroad ;  but  of  their  probably  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  English 

life  there  we  hear  nothing.  The  reader  will  probably  tourists  generally  prefer  to  visit  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 

be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Hardells  are  in  Holy  land  first ;  and  thus  find  themselves  at  the  extreme  end 

Orders.  When  he  ran  away  with  Mrs  Ghallerson  of  the  Galedonian  Ganal  before  they  get  to  Aberdeen. 


Anthony  was  about  to  enter  upon  his  first  curacy,  and 
Andrew  was  a  deacon.  After  his  acquittal  Andrew 
assumes  Anthony’s  name,  and  takes  possession  of  the 
curacy  by  boldly  impersonating  his  friend,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  rendered  possible  from  the  fact  that  the  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Anthony  had  been  carried  on  exclusively  by 
letter.  For  many  years  Andrew,  now  the  Rev.  Anthony 
Hardell,  works  Laid  as  a  curate,  and  becomes  an  elo¬ 
quent  and  popular  preacher.  He  afterwards  marries  a 


THE  GASKET  LETTERS. 


Mary  Stuart  and  the  Casket  Letters,  By  J.  F.  N.  With 


Introductory  Notes  by  Henry  Glasaford  Bell.  Edinburgh : 
Edmonston  and  Douglas. 


Whitewashing  the  great  sinners  of  olden  times  has 
of  late  become  quite  a  fashionable  operation.  Mr 
Froude  was  very  successful  in  bleaching  the  character 


lady  in  good  position,  whom  he  is  represented  to  have  of  Henry  VIH. ;  Mr  Gilbert  showed  that  be  was  a 
loved  deeply,  but  his  happiness  is  sadly  marred  by  skilful  workman  by  his  ingenious  defence  of  Lucrezia 
dread  lest  his  secret  should  become  known,  as  it  Borgia ;  and  Mr  Hosack  not  long  since  published  an 
eventually  does.  elaborate  vindication  of  Mary  Stuart.  The  author  of 

Andrew  Hardell  is  not  an  extraordinary  man ;  he  is  the  small  volume  before  us  is  evidently  another  gal- 
clever  beyond  the  average  of  mankind,  and  has  a  kindly  lant  Scot,  who  believes  in  the  virtues  and  innocence  of 
disposition,  but  he  is  a  moral  coward,  and  it  is  this  weak-  Queen  Mary,  and  comes  forward  to  break  a  lance  in 
ness  that  demoralises  his  whole  character,  and  compels  her  defence.  ^  .  .  .  - 

him  to  adopt  a  systematic  course  of  lying  and  conceal-  He  confines  himself,  however,  to  the  mvestigation  of 
ment  which  involves  him  in  a  multiplicity  of  troubles  the  celebrated  Gasket  Letters,  which  were  said  to  have 
and  anxieties.  The  other  characters  are  merely  supple-  been  written  by  Mair  to  Bothwell  before^  the  murder  m 
mentary  and  subordinate.  They  are,  however,  well  Darnley.  If  these  letters  are  genuine,  it  is  admitte 
sketched;  indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  in  even  by  her  apologists  that  she  was  accessory  ® 
their  delineation  that  Mrs  Riddell  has  been  most  murder  of  her  husband.  Mr  Hosack  was  ® . 

successful,  and  we  follow  the  snatches  wo  get  of  their  acknowledge  this,  but  endeavour^  to  prove  t  a  ey 

history  with  much  interest.  Madge  Forster,  who  has  were  in  great  part  forgeries.  J.  F.  N.,  a  er  a  care  u 

so  little  to  do  with  the  story  that  we  have  left  her  examination  of  the  letters  in  question,  as  amv  a 

out  in  our  resume  of  the  plot,  is  a  genuine  woman,  and  the  same  conclusion  as  Mr  Hosack,  an  m  s  a  e 

her  character  impresses  tho  reader  more  deeply,  and  character  of  Mary  may  be  cleared  o  e  r 
more  strongly  excites  sympathy,  than  any  other  in  the  tions  which  throw  a  deep  shadow  over  her  sad  lue  ana 

novel.  Anthony  Hardell  is  a  despicable  scoundrel.  It  tragic  fate.  .  xi  •  •  c  i.;- 

is  through  his  wickedness  and  selfishness  that  Andrew  It  is  worth  while  to  examine  the  beanng  o  ^  . 
is  involved  in  misfortune  and  deceit ;  and  although  he  torians  towards  the  Scottish  Queen.  Gamden,  Ga  > 
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and  Lingard,  belonging  respectively  to  the  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries,  declared  that  she 
was  the  innocent  victim  of  a  wicked  State  plot  j  and  the 
testimony  of  Mr  Thorpe,  the  editor  of  the  Scottish 
papers  published  by  the  authority  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  seems  also  to  be  in  her  favour.  Mr 
Thorpe,  indeed,  after  a  lengthened  examination  of  all 
the  original  documents  relating  to  Queen  Mary,  was  led 
to  remark  that  “  the  evidence  they  contain  is  all-impor¬ 
tant  ;  there  is  abundance  of  insinuation,  there  is  much 
assertion  of  guilt,  but  proof  nowhere,  so  far  as  the  com¬ 
piler  has  been  able  to  seek  it.**  On  the  other  hand, 
Hume  regards  her  as  guilty,  with  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances.  He  sets  aside  that  one  period  of  her  life,  when 
she  allowed  herself  to  be  led  astray  by  the  profligacy  of 
Bothwell,  as  a  time  when  she  was  overcome  by  the  sharp 
stress  of  passion,  and  driven  by  the  force  of  circum¬ 
stances  to  weaknesses  and  crimes,  of  which  her  own 
better  self  would  never  otherwise  have  been  guilty. 
Mr  Burton,  too,  thinks  that  Mary  **  was  evidently  one 
of  those  to  whom,  at  that  time,  a  great  aflair  of  heart 
'  was  a  necessity  of  life.’*  Mr  Fronde,  however,  attacks 
the  Scottish  Queen  as  fiercely  as  he  defends  his  hero, 
Heniy  YIII.,  and  denounces  her  as  the  most  abandoned 
of  her  sex.  He,  too,  has  examined  all  the  documentary 
evidence,  and  accepts  as  authentic  not  only  all  the 
letters  produced  at  Westminster,  but  also  what  her 
apologists  call  the  fictions  of  Bnchanan*s  *  Detection.* 

Who  shall  decide  when  historians  disagree  ?  J.  F.  N. 
endeavours,  in  the  little  volume  before  us,  to  restate  the 
case,  to  put  before  us  in  a  distinct  shape  the  argument 
which  is  fatal  to  the  authenticity  of  the  letters.  We 
certainly  agree  so  far  with  the  writer  of  the  prefatory 
note  that,  while  the  author’s  **  style  is  clear  and  incisive, 
the  tone  is  temperate  and  fair.**  He  gives  us  in  a  con¬ 
densed  form  the  main  features  of  the  question,  and 
divides  his  investigation  into  three  parts ;  the  first  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  history  of  the  letters,  the  second  with  their 
contents,  and  the  third  recounting  certain  historical 
incidents  in  connection  with  the  charge  preferred  against 
the  Queen.  In  the  first  part  he  insists  upon  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  dates  in  the  letters,  the  length  of  time  during 
which  they  were  ignored,  certain  notorious  discrepancies 
of  description,  their  suspicions  collation,  and  the  fact  that 
Mary  was  never  allowed  to  see  the  originals,  although  she 
had  often  demanded  them.  The  second  part,  however, 
will  be  perused  with  greater  interest,  inasmuch  as  it 
contains  an  analysis  oi  the  contents  of  the  letters,  and 
points  out  some  curious  idiomatic  blunders  which 
would  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that 
Buchanan’s  Latin  was  a  translation  from  the  Scottish, 
and  that  the  French  translation  was  a  rendering  from 
Buchanan’s  Latin.  The  longest  and  most  important  of 
these  Casket  Letters  the  author  examines  in  detail,  and 
he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  “  the  letter  which  was 
made  the  groundwork  of  the  forgery  was  addressed  in 
its  integrity  to  some  person  other  than  Bothwell ;  por¬ 
tions  ^  of  the  letter  were  taken  away,  and  their  place 
supplied  with  forged  passages.”  Mr  Froude  arrived  at 
quite  another  conclusion.  He  asserts  that  this  ardent 
love-letter  must  have  been  written  either  by  Mary 
Stuart  or  by  Shakespeare — a  remark  which  some  may 
think  anything  but  complimentary  to  the  great 
dramatist.  J.  F.  N.  dwells  on  the  coarseness  of  the 
contents  of  this  celebrated  letter  as  a  very  strong  argu¬ 
ment  against  its  genuineness.  He  must  not,  however, 
forget  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  strong  tendency 
even  in  kings  and  queens  of  that  age  to  call  a  spade  a 
spade. 

We  need  not  follow  him  farther  in  his  examination  of 
these  letters.  His  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Queen 
are  very  strong,  and  he  does  not  forget,  when  he  has  the 
opportunity,  to  blacken  the  characters  of  her  opponents. 
One  damning  fact,  however,  neither  J.  F.  N.  nor  any 
of  the  defenders  of  Queen  Maiy  have  ever  been  able 
to  explain  away.  There  is  no  denying  that  she 
resided  upwards  of  a  week  at  the  Castle  of  Dunbar 
^th  the  man  who  was  the  suspected  murderer  of  her 
husband,  and  that  in  the  interval  she  consented  to 


become  his  wife.  We  are  told  that  she  could  not  help 
herself;  but  her  helplessness  at  the  time  would  scarcely 
account  for  her  subsequent  conduct. 

MY  DISCONTENTED  COUSIN. 

^  Visit  to  tny  Discontented  Cousin,  Reprinted,  with  Additions 
from  Fraser's  Magazine,  Longmans. 

The  author  of  this  volume  writes  like  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman.  There  is  an  irresistible  flow  and  a  charming 
facility  about  his  style,  which  make  the  book  ve^ 
pleasant  reading.  Nobody  who  once  begins  it  will 
be  likely  to  stop  half-way,  or  to  put  it  aside  with  a 
yawn.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  contents,  or  to  do 
adequate  justice  to  it  in  the  limited  space  at  our  com¬ 
mand.  It  must  be  largely  quoted  from  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  and  must  be  read  throughout  to  be  properly 
appreciated. 

The  discontented  cousin  in  question  is  a  certain  Charles 
Dagentree,  who  lives  at  Dagentree  Grange,  in  “one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  umbrageous  of  the  southern  counties.” 
He  possesses  an  estate  worth  15,000i.  a  year,  but  shuts 
himself  up  in  the  country  like  a  hermit,  farming  a  little, 
and  plunging  deeply  into  bibliomanis#  Eustace  Pem¬ 
berton,  who  writes  these  recollections,  is  a  briefless 
barrister,  who  leaves  his  dingy  Temple  chambers  one 
fine  autumn  afternoon,  to  visit  his  cynical  college  friend 
and  cousin.  Being  lively,  amusing,  and  a  clever  angler 
withal,  he  at  length  manages  to  draw  his  friend  out, 
and  visits  with  him  some  of  the  county  families  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Charles  Dagentree  is  inveigled  into  a 
game  of  croquet  with  some  charming  young  ladies,  and 
is  soon  hopelessly  in  love.  The  love-story,  however, 
does  not  take  up  more  than  one- third  of  the  volume; 
the  other  two-thirds  being  filled  with  conversations,  after 
the  manner  of  Mr  Arthur  Helps’  ‘  Friends  in  Council,* 
and  a  few  short  dissertations,  tales,  and  sketches.  The 
chapter  devoted  to  “  Trout-Fishing  **  is  one  of  the  freshest 
and  most  charming  of  the  series,  abounding  in  picturesque 
descriptions  of  the  waters  of  the  “  verdant  South,”  where 
the  long  bulrush  and  the  water-lily  are  mirrored  in  the 
stream,  and  the  rude  palisade,  the  village  stile,  the  old 
hawthorn  hedges  are  reflected  on  its  bosom ;  “  a  king¬ 
fisher  now  and  then  darting  by  like  a  gleam  of  radiance,, 
and  the  rustic  bridge,  festooned  with  ancient  ivy,  spanning 
the  full  flood.”  Our  author,  however,  talks  rank  heresy  as 
an  angler.  He  has  misgivings  about  that  “  fishy  oracle,** 
Izaak  Walton,  and  regards  him  only  as  “a  cockney  sports¬ 
man,  who  pursued  his  craft  in  dull,  sleepy  waters,  and 
watched  his  float  bobbing  up  and  down,  much  bemused 
in  country  beer,  as  his  verses  testify.”  Mr  Eustace 
Pemberton,  however,  ingeniously  defends  the  craft 
against  those  who  accuse  the  angler  of  inhumanity. 
He  pulls  on  the  bank  an  old,  speckled  hypocrite  of  a 
trout  for  our  inspection,  and  finds  within  his  maw  “a 
coil  of  red -worms,  many  may-flies,  and  oh  I  monster  of 
the  deep,  a  young  trout,  one  of  thine  own  family,  the 
scarce-digested  dainty  on  which  thou  didst  dine.  And 
pratest  thou  to  me  of  humanity  P  **  indignantly  adds 
our  author.  “  Nay,  when,  lured  by  my  sHll,  thy  fatal 
bound  was  made,  didst  thou  not  mean  to  extinguish  a 
bright  young  life,  reckless  of  its  sufferings,  and  forget¬ 
ful  of  the  surfeit  of  the  morning  ?  ** 

Some  of  the  stories  are  clever,  original,  and  very 
effectively  told.  We  may  instance  that  entitled  “  The 
Magnificent,”  a  tale  of  Bath  in  the  days  of  Beau  Nash, 
and  “  The  Mysterious  Student,”  a  curious  story  of  mis¬ 
taken  identity,  told  by  the  jovial  Dr  Bompas,  who 
takes  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  occasional  conversations. 
Nor  must  we  forget  to  mention  Admiral  Trevor’s  stoiy, 

“  The  Cipher,”  which  relates  some  official  secrets  of  the 
time  of  Napoleon  I.  The  conversations  of  the  friends  : 
are  all  exceedingly  well  managed,  and  those  which 
take  place  between  them  and  Dr  Bompas  on  a  rainy  ‘ 
day,  at  Dagentree  Giunge,  flow  over  with  wit  and  ^ 
humour.  Those  devoted  even  to  such  commonplace  } 
subjects  as  “  Breakfast  ”  and  “  Dinner  **  contain  many  j 
suggestive  arguments,  and  abound  with  pleasant  repartee  ] 
and  genial  criticisms  of  the  men  and  manners  of  the  j 
present  day.  * 
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SHOBTH  AN  D. 

Pansfenographicom.  Parts  I.  and  II.  Edited  by  Professors 
H.  Krieg  and  J.  Zeibig,  and  published,  by  order  of  the  Saxon 
Government,  hy  Ed.  Wartig,  Leipzig.  1869  and  1870. 
Williams  and  Norgate. 

The  object  of  this  interesting  work  is  to  place  side  by 
side  the  various  systems  of  shorthand  that  have  found 
favour  with  mankind  in  all  ages  and  countries,  in  order 
that  the  principles  which  have  led  to  success  may  be  clearly 
seen.  Any  one  who  clings  to  the  old  belief  that  steno¬ 
graphy  is  altogether  empirical,  that  an  inventor  of  a 
system  may  start  afresh,  and  trust  to  his  own  ingenuity 
without  paying  much  attention  to  previous  attempts,  has 
only  to  compare  the  English  and  foreign  systems  in  the 
pages  of  *  Panstenographicon  ’  to  discover  his  mistake.  There 
are  certain  principles  in  this  art  which  can  no  more  be 
disregarded  than  the  laws  of  perspective  in  drawing.  Some 
of  these  principles  are  obvious  and  have  long  been  esta¬ 
blished,  such  as  that  the  simplest  signs  must  be  allotted  to 
the  most  frequently  recurring  sounds  ;  but  others  are  still 
in  dispute,  and  nothing  could  tend  more  to  show  what  are 
and  what  are  not  the  true  principles  of  the  art,  than  the 
test  of  their  holding  good  in  all  or  most  of  the  successful 
systems. 

There  are  three  or  perhaps  four  distinct  systems 
which  can  claim  to  have  succeeded  in  English,  two  in  Ger¬ 
man,  and  probably  two  in  French.  If  we  could  compare 
these,  so  as  to  extract  from  them  the  principles  that  they 
have  in  common,  disregarding  of  course  mere  superficial 
resemblances,  we  might  expect  to  obtain  valuable  results 
for  the  progress  of  the  art.  We  should,  in  fact,  be,  for 
the  first  time,  applying  the  inductive  method  to  short¬ 
hand,  and  the  process  would  be  peculiarly  useful,  inasmuch 
as  the  popular  systems  of  the  day,  Gabelsberger’s  and  Pit¬ 
man’s,  are  based  almost  wholly  on  deductions.  It  is  in 
affording  the  opportunities  for  such  a  comparison  that  the 
chief  value  of  the  *  Panstenographicon  ’  consists,  or  rather 
will  consist  when  it  is  completed,  for  the  two  parts  hitherto 
published  omit  some  of  the  most  important  systems. 

They  have,  however,  another  great  source  of  interest,  in  that 
they  exhibit  the  history  of  shorthand  in  a  far  more  exact  and 
complete  manner  than  had  before  been  attempted.  There 
are  two  or  three  admirable  chapters  in  Latin,  accompanied 
by  elaborate  plates  illustrating  the  abbreviations  used  by 
the  Greeks  and  Bomans.  These  are  followed  by  descriptions 
in  English  of  the  systems  of  the  founders  of  the  art,  Batclifif, 
Bright,  and  Bales,  at  the  end  of  the*  sixteenth  century,  and 
John  VVillis,  “  the  inventor  of  the  first  shorthand  alphabet,” 
in  1 602.  Then  comes  a  chapter  in  German  on  the  first 
stenographers  in  that  language,  Schwenter  who  lived 
about  1630,  and  Harsdorffer,  an  imitator  of  Willis,  who 
published  his  work  in  1653.  The  earliest  attempt  to 
introduce  shorthand  into  Holland  was  made  in  1673  by 
Johann  Beyner,  whose  system,  founded  upon  that  of 
Willis,  is  elaborately  described  in  a  chapter  in  Dutch, 
contributed  by  the  head  of  the  Stenographic  Department 
at  the  Hague.  After  Beyner  there  is  a  break  in  the 
historical  continuity  of  the  work,  several  important 
English  systems,  including  even  Byrom’s,  being  altogether 
passed  over  for  the  present.  Of  systems  now  in  use  we 
have  four,  described  to  us  in  their  respective  languages, 
Gurney’s  and  Pitman's  in  English,  the  translation  of 
Gabelsberger's  by  Heliopoulos  in  modern  Greek,  and 
Laffaille’s  in  French.  There  are  also  chapters  in  German 
and  in  Dutch,  continuing  the  history  of  the  art  in  those 
languages.  Lithographed  plates  of  wonderful  accuracy, 
executed  under  the  supervision  of  Dr  Krieg,  are  appended 
to  most  of  the  chapters,  showing  not  only  the  alphabet, 
but  the  abbreviating  rules,  and  in  some  cases  specimens  of 
the  mode  of  writing  the  sjrstem.  The  editorship  of  a  work 
so  comprehensive,  and  requiring  such  a  knowledge  of 
foreign  systems,  could  hardly  have  been  properly  performed 
out  of  Germany,  and  could  certainly  not  have  been 
in  abler  hands  than  those  of  Dr  Krieg  and  Dr  Zeibig,  of 
Dresden.  We  hope  that  the  commendable  liberality  of  the 
Saxon  Government  in  bearing  the  expense  of  this  publica¬ 
tion  will  be  rewarded,  and  that  the  war  will  not  long  delay 
the  issue  of  the  third  part.  One  good  effect  of  this  work 
may  be  in  helping  to  remove  a  too  prevalent  enor,  as  it 


seems  to  us,  in  judging  of  shorthand  systems.  The  most 
theoretically  perfect  system  for  expressing  the  sounds 
which  may  be  made  by  the  human  voice  is  not  necessarily 
the  best  adapted  for  reporting.  For  instance,  the  Gabels- 
berger  system  may  enable  Germans  who  understand  no 
language  but  their  own,  to  take  down  a  conversation  in 
Persian,  and  to  read  it  afterwards  so  that  a  native  of  Persia 
would  understand  it ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  that  system 
will  be  the  clearest  and  briefest  for  writing  German.  It 
may,  in  fact,  be  too  elaborate  for  common  use.  Part  of  the 
machinery  which  ought  to  have  been  available  for  express¬ 
ing  German  sounds  may  be  devoted  instead  to  utterances 
rarely  heard  in  Europe,  or  to  making  unnecessary  distinc¬ 
tions  between  sounds  which  for  all  ordinary  purposes  might 
be  considered  as  the  same.  We  are  far  from  saying  that 
this  objection  applies  to  the  popular  German  system  which 
we  have  selected  for  the  sake  of  illustration.  Its  great 
success  seems  to  prove  the  contrary.  We  wish  that  English 
stenographers  could  point  to  a'  literature  of  periodical 
and  standard  works  in  shorthand  at  all  comparable 
with  those  published  in  that  system  in  Germany ;  and 
it  is  in  the  hope  that  '  Panstenographicon '  will  tend  to 
bring  about  some  such  result  that  we  commend  it  to  our 
readers. 
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In  a  small  volume,  Mr  Gill  has  collected  a  number  of 
extracts  from  forty-four  ancient  heathen  authors  who 
have  referred  to  the  Jews.  The  book  is  exhaustive  and 
interesting^.  So  much  attention  is  paid  by  Christians  to 
the  internal  history  of  the  small  nation  which  migrated 
in  remote  times  from  a  comer  of  Africa  into  a  corner  of 
Asia,  and  which,  just  before  its  dispersion,  included  a 
little  knot  of  men  who  gave  the  prevailing  religion,  and 
many  of  the  prevailing  social  and  political  institutions, 
to  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  that  it  is  in¬ 
structive  to  know  all  that  can  be  known  about  their 
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oataide  historv  Mr  Gill’s  work  is  thus  very  welcome.  Latin  nowiwm,  from  /w,  to  drink,  exactly  tallie^  The  remarkable 
■mw  n  *7*  -  _  _  ■  ,  .  ,  coincidences  of  name,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  are  due 

His  first  extracts  are  from  Manetho,  who  is,  perhaps,  intimate  connection  with  each  other  of  all  the  Ind-European 

a  useless  authority,  as  his  information  may  have  been  nations  and  their  languages,  from  their  having  grown  up  in  the 

_ * _ J  v« TAaeva  ^Vi Arvacf a1  vma  •  cxti^  In  TTraY\Ais  Aaift  StlhflAmiAnflw 


derived  from  the  writings  of  the  Jews  themselves;  and 
there  is  a  like  difficulty  respecting  the  other  primitive 
writers.  Later  writers  give  testimony  less  in  accord 
with  the  statements  of  the  Pentateuch.  Thus  : 


same  nursery  together  in  Upper  Asia,  and  dispersed  subsequently 
to  their  becoming  acquainted  with  this  fruit ;  and  not  to  a  mutual 
borrowing  of  it  since  their  settlement  in  Europe. 

*  ‘  The  Popular  Educator,’  which  originally  appeared  in 


Clearchus,  a  peripatetic  and  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  in  his  book  weekly  numbers  some  years  ago,  and  which  has  lately 
*  On  Sleep,*  reports  his  master  as  saying,  in  conversation  with  been  reprinted  with  considerable  alterations,  now 
another  of  his  pupils,  that  the  Jews  sprang  from  the  Indian  appears  as  a  complete  work  in  six  goodly  volumes.  It 

philosopher^  that  they  were  called  by  the  lodians  Ca/nm.,  but  jj  known  to  need  commendation  from  ns.  It 

.afterwards  took  the  name  of  the  country  (Jud«a),  whither  they  wen  liuuwu  j 

fled.  Aristotle  also  gave  an  account  of  one  whom  he  knew  as  contains  lessons  in  all  the  chiet  languages,  ancient  and 
coming  from  Cele^ria,  and  who  was  remarkable  for  his  abstemious  modern,  in  all  the  principal  sciences — pure,  mixed,  and 
mode  of  living.  This  man,  Aristotle  said,  conversed  with  him  and  applied — and  in  many  of  the  arts.  It  also  provides 
other  philosophers,  testing  their  skill,  and  “giving  them  more  concise  information  upon  history,  literature,  and 

information  than  he  derived  from  them.  *  .  •  a  i  i  i 

,  «  other  topics.  As  a  help  to  students  anxious  to  supply 

Many  of  Mr  Gill  s  extracts,  especially  those  from  deficiencies  of  school  education,  or  to  supplement  it 
Livy,  Strabo,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny,  have  been  often  gp^^jial  departments,  it  is  of  tried  value.  Perhaps 
quoted ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  have  them  brought  publishers  would  do  well,  however,  in  splitting  up 
together  within  narrow  compMs.  gj^  volumes  into  two  or  three  dozen  smaller 

In  ‘  The  Finding  of  the  Book  ’  Mr  Robertson  adduces  ones,  each  with  a  subject  to  itself.  To  have  a  mixture 
many  ar^ments  to  prove  that  “  the  notion  of  Scriptural  of  lessons  upon  every  conceivable  topic  running  one  after 
infallibility  is  essentially  anti-Christian,”  and,  as  he  calls  another  and  combined  in  ingenious  variety,  must  be  con- 


it,  a  thick  veil  hiding  religious  truth  from  all  who  use  fusing  to  many  who  use  the  work,  and  may  tempt  some  to 
it.  He  says ;  waste  their  energies  in  trying  to  master  too  many  things 


My  chief  purpose  and  earnest  desire  is  to  show  to  such  persons 
that  the  vetV,  on  which  they  look  with  so  much  veneration,  is 
utterly  devoid  of  the  clearness,  the  certainty,  and  the  harmony  of 
truth,  which  they  persuade  themselves  that  it  infallibly  presents  to 
their  view,  even  in  those  portions  of  it  where  their  fallible  vision 
can  discern  nothing  but  mystification,  error,  injustice,  or  sin  ;  that 
its  texture,  when  dosely  examined,  is  found  in  many  parts  to 
consist  of  the  most  unreasonable  and  irreconcilable  products  of 
human  ignorance,  error,  and  time-serving  policy ;  and  that  it  is 
therefore,  when  viewed  as  a  whole,  notwithstanding  the  majesty, 
truth,  and  beauty  of  very  many  passages,  entirely  destitute  of 
anything  like  that  infallibility  or  supreme  authority,  tcAtcA  it 
nowhere  ciattns  for  itself,  but  which  has  been,  through  ignorance 
or  superstition,  or  both,  erroneously  ascribed  to  it,  and  by  the 
ascription  of  which  it  retains  its  false  dominion  over  their  minds, 
r.8  if  it  were  the  Word  of  God. 


at  once. 

More  modest  educational  works,  which  we  need  not 
criticise,  are  ‘  A  French  Grammar  at  Sight,’  by  Messrs 
d’Ourcy  and  Feillet,  and,  as  two  contributions  to  Dr 
Cornwell’s  series  of  school-books,  a  small  reading  and 
spelling-book,  and  a  collection  of  verse  for  children’s 


numan  ignorance,  error,  anu  time-serving  policy ;  ana  mat  it  is  •  i  x  xr- 

therefore,  when  viewed  as  a  whole,  notwithstanding  the  majesty,  Besides  two  new  novels  y 

truth,  and  beauty  of  very  many  passages,  entirely  destitute  of  Braddon,  we  have  on  our  table  cheap  editions  oi  Mr 
anything  like  that  infallibility  or  supreme  authority,  which  it  Whyte-Melville’s  *  Good  for  Nothing  ’  and  *  The  Queen’s 
nowhere  claims  for  itself,  but  which  has  been,  through  ignorance  Maries,*  and  a  volume  of  ‘  Tales  of  the  Franco-Pru.S8ian 

war.;  recommended  by  a  letter  from  the  ex-Em^ror 
r.8  if  it  were  the  Word  of  God.  Napoleon,  dated  from  Wilhelmshohe,  and  copied  m 

‘ The  Emmet  Papers ’  are  now  well-known  material  t  i  x  v 

of  history.  Every  writer  on  the  Ireland  of  modern  times  Stanford  has  added  frtir  <^h®r  sheeU  to  his 

has  drawn  from  them  information  respecting  one  of  the  Large  Scale  Map  of  the  Seat  of  War.  In  one  is 
most  patriotic  and  unfortunate  of  the  Irish  rebels.  They  shown  the  north-western  coast  line  of  France  from 
appeared  in  the  London  and  Dublin  Magazine,  whence  Havre  up  to  the  borders  of  Calais.  ^  In  the  other  three 
they  have  been  frequently  copied,  wholly  or  in  part.  have  a  view  of  the  central  districts  stretching  from 
The  editor  of  the  magazine  now  publishes  them  in  a  Auxerre  and  Nevers  in  the  west  to  the^  Swiss  border  in 


handy  volume.  “Although  these  papers,”  he  says, 
“  were  subsequently  lost  in  the  printing-office,  memory 
has  enabled  me  to  render  the  original  papers  less 
abrupt  by  additions.”  Whether  these  additions  are 
quite  trustworthy,  we  are  unable  to  say.  The  volume 
has  a  special  interest  when  read  in  connection  with  the 
more  recent  efforts  at  Irish  rebellion. 

Dr  Prior  has  issued  a  second  edition  of  his  learned 


Auxerre  and  Nevers  in  the  west  to  the  Swiss  border  in 
the  east.  This  map,  now  completed  in  fifteen  sheets, 
forms  a  large  square,  comprising  all  the  extensive 
districts  of  France  which  are  or  have  as  yet  been  over¬ 
run  by  the  Germans.  Being  drawn  on  a  scale  of  five 
miles  to  an  inch,  it  is  able  to  indicate  clearly  eve^ 
place  of  interest,  and  affords  very  valuable  help  in 
tracing  the  exact  movements  of  the  contending  forces. 

Another  useful  map,  which  has  been  issued  by  Mr 


and  at  the  same  time  amusing  treatise  on  '  Tho  Popular  Stanford,  shows  the  railways,  tramways,  and  miscella 
Names  of  British  Plants.*  It  is  really  a  dictionary,  neous  improvements  in  London  for  which  Parliamen 
botanical,  etymological,  and  antiquanan.  Let  this  ^'‘7  sanction  will  be  sought  daring  the  next  session 
article  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole  :  The  blue  and  red  lines  that  run  backwards  and  forwards, 

Appl*,  A.S.  apl,  am, el,  p.N.  epli,  Sw.  aide.  Da.  M,  G.  apfel,  alarming. 

O.H.G.  auhol,  Wei.  derived  from  a  more  ancient  form,  The  following  letter,  addressed  by  Mr  Carlyle  to  a  Ger 

^StfraL'seUvoS  langukge^^tf'ioJd  it  ““  soldier  who  Mnt  him  a  book  which  he  had  written,  U 

dialect,  the  same.  This  eimilarity,  or,  we  may  say,  identity  of  ^characteristic  of  its  author  and  worth  copymg  : 
name,  among  alien  nations  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  was  «  5  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea,  Dec.  27,  1870.— Sir,— Three  nights 
rought  wiih  the  tree  from  some  one  conntiy,  and  that,  no  doubt,  an  ago  there  came  to  me  from  Dresden  a  beautiful  little  blue  book, 
eastern  one ;  and  that  the  garden  apple  is  not,  as  it  is  often  sup-  ‘  Die  tausendjahrige  Eiche  in  Elsass,*  which— especially  as  coupled 
^sed  to  be,  merely  an  improved  crab,  but  rather  the  crab  a  with  your  kind  inscription  on  the  cover  of  it,  bearing  date  *vor 
degenerate  apple.  This  was,  apparently,  the  only  fruit  with  which  Paris* — I  read  with  very  great  interest.  It  is  in  itself  truly  a 


tains,  a  district  extending  through  Ancient  Bactria,  Northern 
Persia,  and  Asia  Minor,  to  the  Caucasus,  and  one  from  which  we 
have  obuined,  through  the  Mediterranean  countries,  and  within 
the  historical  period,  the  peach,  apricot,  plum,  damson,  cherir, 
filbert,  vine,  and  walnut,  and  probably  some  of  the  cereal  srains  * 


nious  arrangement  of  whatever  was  bright  and  human  in  an  anti 
quarian  study  into  a  really  living  and  artistic  form  than  this  of  Elsasf 
and  its  '  Thousand  Years  Oak  !  *  That  a  soul  capahU  of  such  work 
should  now  date  to  me  from  *  Le  Vert  Galaut,*  and  the  heart  of 
a  great  and  terrible  World-event,  supremely  beneficent  and  yet 
supremely  terrible,  upon  which  all  Europe  is  waiting  with  abated 


A  in  7  /u*  1  A.  .  »*«*•*»,  supremely  lerrinie,  upon  wnicn  ail  £.urope  is  waiting  wiin  aoaieu 

human  rare  first  P®*"**®*^  of  the  breath,  is  another  circumstance  which  adds  immensely  to  tho 

with  its  whence  it  spread,  interest  of  the  kind  gift  for  me;  and  I  may  well  keep  the  litUe 

west  The  meenina  nt  ^  t  south-cast  and  north-  book  in  careful  preservation  as  a  memorial  to  me  of  what  will  be 

ci,-  _ L  j  **  ***}known.  It  is  very  possibly  memorable  to  all  the  world  for  another  *  thousand  rears.*  I  wish 


doing 


s  at  once  a 
:h  a  world ; 
my  wishes 


J 
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can  do  little  for  you  or  for  your  yaliant  comrades  nobly 
fronting  the  storms  of  war  and  of  winter;  but  if  this  erer 
reach  you,  let  it  be  an  assurance  that  I  do  in  my  heart  praise  you 
(and  might  even  in  a  sort,  if  I  were  a  German  and  still  young, 
envy  you),  and  that  no  man,  in  Germany  or  out  of  it,  more  deeply 
applauds  the  heroic,  invincible  bearing  of  your  comrades  and  yon, 
or  more  entirely  wishes  and  augurs  a  glorious  result  to  it  at  the 
appointed  hour.  My  faith  is  that  a  good  genius  does  guide  yon, 
that  Heaven  itself  approves  what  you  are  doing,  that  in  the  end 
victory  is  sure  to  you.  Accept  an  old  man's  blessing ;  continue  to 
quit  yourselves  like  men,  and  in  that  case  expect  that  a  good  issue 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  Fortune  and  her  inconstancies.  God  be 
with  you,  dear  sir,  wi:h  you  and  your  brave  brethren  in  arms. 

“  Yours  sincerely,  “T.  Carltlk.” 


NEW  MUSIC. 

Eileen  Bawn,  Words  by  H.  G.  St  Legan.  Music  by  M.  W. 
Balfe. 

Voices  of  the  Past,  Words  by  Adelaide  Ann  Procter.  Music  by 
Virginia  Gabriel. 

Music  in  the  Twilight.  Words  by  R.  R.  Bealey.  Music  by  J.  M. 
Bentley. 

I  DorCt  Mean  to  Tell  You  her  Name.  Words  and  Music  by  J.  W. 
Cherry. 

Non  sa  queUo  eke  perde.  Words  and  Music  by  P.  G.  Ponia- 
towski. 

[Duff  and  Stewart.] 

‘  Eileen  Bawn  *  is  an  emigrant  song  of  the  ordinary 
type.  It  is  pleasing  without  being  attractive.  Although 
there  are  some  touches  in  it  worthy  of  Balfe,  it  falls 
below  the  mark  of  the  generality  of  his  songs.  The 
words  of  a  song  are  oftentimes  as  much  considered  as 
the  music,  and  it  has  doubtless  added  greatly  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  GabrieVs  popularity  that  she  has  generally  been 
somewhat  happy  in  the  selection  of  her  words. 
Adelaide  Anne  Procter’s  name  would  of  itself  probably 
ensure  a  large  circulation  for  the  pretty,  plaintive  song, 
‘  Voices  of  the  Past.*  The  music  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  Virginia  Gabriel’s  composition,  but  the  few  bars 
which  prelude  the  song  are  neither  appropriate  nor 
musical.  Mr  Bealey  has  been  very  successful  in  his 
*  Music  in  the  Twilight,*  and  has  caught  admirably  the 
feeling  of  his  theme.  The  song  opens  in  the  key  of 
G  major,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  verse,  after  a  good 
passage  on  the  words. 

Tripping  let  the  numbers 
Fall  upon  the  breeze, 

it  leads  very  neatly  into  E  flat  major  and  back  again  to 
the  original  key,  ‘  I  Don’t  Mean  to  Toll  You  her  Name,* 
might  become  popular  at  the  music  halls.  “  Non  sa 
quello  che  perde  *’  is  a  mediocre  canzonette. 

The  Bride  of  Lorne.  Polka  Mazurka.  By  J.  T.  Trekell. 

The  Croquet  Quadrilles.  By  Charles  Godfrey. 

[Duff  and  Stewart.] 

Both  these  pieces  are  ephemeral  productions.  Of  the 
two  the  ‘  Bride  of  Lorne  *  is  decidedly  the  more  musical 
and  better  adapted  for  dancing.  The  title  will  convey 
a  just  enough  impression  of  its  value  as  a  work  of  art. 


Dr  Carpenter  lectured  for  the  Sunday  Lecture  Society  at  St 
George’s  Hall  last  Sunday,  on  **  Malta  and  the  Maltese ;  with  a 
Visit  to  St  Paul's  Bay.”  To-morrow’s  lecturer,  on  “  The  Passion 
for  Intellectual  Freedom ;  its  Standpoint  and  Issue,”  will  be  Mr 
Maitland,  author  of  The  Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine.’ 

On  the  retirement  of  the  late  Mr  P.  MacDowell,  R.A.,  from  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr  Woodington,  sculptor,  pre¬ 
sented  to  that  institution  a  marble  bust,  executed  by  himself,  of 
that  distinguished  artist.  Mr  MacDowell’s  last  work  was  the 
group  **  Europe  ”  for  the  Prince  Consort  Memorial,  Hyde  Park, 
the  placing  of  which,  on  its  final  site,  he  outlived  only  a  few  days. 

The  Royal  Academy  has  lost  one  of  its  senior  members  by  the 
recent  death  of  Mr  P.  Hardwicke,  R.A.,  architect. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Academy  on  the  30th  nit.,  Mr  W. 
E.  Frost,  A.R.A.,  was  elected  an  academician. 

On  the  24ih  inst.  the  Royal  Academy  will  proceed  to  elect 
three  associates  to  fill  existing  vacancies  m  that  body. 

The  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art  in  aid  of  the  Fund  for  the 
Relief  of  the  French  Peasantry  promises  to  be  a  great  success, 
nearly  2,000/.  having  been  already  realised  thereby. 


Just  published,  poet  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  fid. 

WONDERS  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

A  succinct  and  popular  account  of  the  various  memhem  of  the  Human 
Frame,  their  conetilution.  and  the  fanetioas  they  discharge.  From  the 
French  of  A.  LE  PIL.EUR,  M.D.  lliustrated  by  45  Engravings  on  Wood 
by  Ldveillii. 

London :  BLAGKIE  and  BON,  44  Paternoster  row. 


NEW  WORKS. 


REVIEW,  No.  CCLXXI., 

JANUARY.  8vd,  price  6a. 

CONTEKTS ! 

1.  France. 

2.  Lives  of  Rossini  and  Berlioz. 

3.  Business  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

4.  Kaye’s  History  of  tlie  Sepoy  War. 

5.  Facts  and  Fables  at  the  Admiralty. 

6.  Laugel's  Problems  of  Nature  and  Life. 

7.  The  Foreign  Relations  of  China. 

8.  The  Military  Forres  of  the  Crown. 

9.  Morris's  Earthly  I’aradise. 

la  The  Treaties  of  I85fi  and  1807. 

EAST  and  WEST.  Edited  by  the  Countess  SPENCER. 

Reprinted  from  •  Fraser’s  Magazine,’  with  an  Appendix.  Crowu 
8vo,  price  fis. 

lERNE:  A  Tale.  By  W.  STEUART  TRENCH, 

Author  of  'Realities  of  Insh  Life.'  2  vols.,  post  8vo,  21s. 

[In  a  few  days. 

SYBIL ;  or,  the  Two  Nation.s.  By  the  Right  Hon. 

B.  DISRAELI,  M.P.  New  Edition,  complete  In  One  Volume. 
Crown  8vo,  price  6*. 

WHYTE  MELVILLE’S  GOOD  for  NOTHING 

and  QUEEN’S  MARIES,  in  the  *  Modem  Novelist’s  Library.’  Crown 
8vo,  priee  2a  eaeb,  boards ;  or  2s.  fid.  each,  cloth. 

The  LIFE  of  I.  K.  BRUNEL,  Civil  Engineer.  By 

ISAMBARD  BRUNEL,  B.C.L.  With  Portrait,  Plates,  and  Wood- 
cuta  8vo,  price  2s. 

M‘CULLOCH’S  DICTIONARY  of  COMMERCE. 

New  Edition,  with  Supplement  to  the  Present  Date,  by  HUGH  G. 
REID.  8vo,  price  ^a  The  SUPPLEMENT  separately,  price  2s.  fid. 

HISTORY  of  ROME.  By  WILHELM  IHNE. 

English  EkUtion,  translated  and  revised  by  the  Author.  Vols.  L  and 
II.  8vo,  price  30s. 
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HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 

the  Year  1806.  By  C.  D.  YONGB.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  price 
7a  6d.  [In  a  lew  daya 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey 

to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  By  J.  A.  FROUDK,  M.  A, 
Cabinet  Edition,  in  12  vola,  crown  8vo,  price  £3 12s. 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Accession  of 

James  the  Second.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  MACAULAY.  Cabinet 
Edition,  in  8  vols.,  crown  8to,  priee  £2  8s. 

HISTORY  and  LITERATURE  of  tho 

ISRAELITES.  Br  C.  DE  ROTHSCHILD  .nd  A.  DE  ROTH- 
SCHILD.  iTols.,  postSvo.  Vol.  I.  The  Historical  Books,  price 78.  fid. 
VoL  II.  The  Prophetic  and  Poetical  Writings,  price  Sa 

HISTORY  of  EUROPEAN  MORALS  from 

AUGUSTUS  to  CHARLEMAGNE:  By  WILLIAM  E.  HART- 
POLE  LECKY,  M  A.  Second  Edition.  2  vola,  8vo,  28s. 


HISTORY  of  the  RISE  and  INFLUENCE  of  the 

SPIRIT  of  RATIONALISM  In  EUROPE.  By  WILLIAM  K.  H. 
LECKY,  M. A.  Fourth  Edition.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  Ifia 


STUDENT’S  MANUAL  of  the  HISTORY  of  INDIA. 

By  Colonel  MEADOWS  TAYLOR,  M.R.A.S.  Crown  8vo,  with 
6  Maps,  price  78.  fid. 

Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK’S  Work  on  the  ORIGIN  of 

CIVILISATION  ud  the  PRIMITIVE  CONDITION  of  MAN. 
Second  Edition,  with  25  lUustrationa  8vo,  price  Ifia 

OTHER  WORLDS  THAN  OURS :  The  PlnraUty  of 

Worlds  Studied  under  the  Light  of  Recent  .Scientific  Researches.  By 
R.  A.  PROCTOR,  F.K.A.8.  Second  Edition,  with  13  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  10a  fid. 

The  SUN :  Ruler,  Light,  Fire,  and  Life  of  the 

Planetary  System.  By  R.  A.  PROCTOR.  F.HA.8.  Crowa  8vo. 
with  10  PUtes  (7  Coleored)  and  107  Drawings  on  Wo^  Ma 


PRIVILEGIUM:  Three  ^t^  to 

tb«  Clerfr  of  the  Diocce.  By  HENRY  EI>W.^D  MANMNO. 
D.D.,  Arenbisbop  of  Westminster.  8vo,  price  lOa  60. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL.  LATIN 

foUow  in  use  the  PubUc  School  Latin  Primer;  and  vrith  the 

S’ 

12mo,  price  oa  _ 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DTER. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  JANUARY  14,  1871. 


SUNDAY  LECrUBE  SOCIETY. 

To  provide  for  the  delivery  on  Sundeye  In  the 
Metropolid,  and  to  encourage  the  deUv^  else- 
wber^t  ot  Lecture*  on  Science,— phy*icftl,  Intcl- 
lectuiU  and  moral— History.  Literature,  and 
Art ;  eapeciallr  in  their  bearing  upon  the  im- 
proTenieut  anti  social  well-being'  of  mankind. 


THE  SOCIETY’S  LECTURES, 

tiT  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LANGHAM  TLACE, 
Sunday  Afti^moons  at  half-past  Three 
o'clock  precisely. 


The  Second  Series  of  Right  Lectures  will  be  at 
follows: 

January  1, 1871— W-  B.  CARPENTER,  Esq., 
M.D.,  F.fe  s.,  F.L.8..  on  "A  Scientific  Visit  to 
the  Mediterranean  in  the  Summer  of  1870.” 

January  8.— Ditto,  on  ”  Malta  and  the  Maltese ; 
with  a  Visit  to  St  I’aul’s  Bay.” 

January  15.  — EDWARD  MAITLAND,  Rsq., 
B.A.,  Camb.,  on  ‘‘The  Passion  for  Intellectual 
Freedom,  its  standpoint  and  issue.” 

January  22. — A.  11.  GREEN,  M. A.,  Esq.,  Cam- 
brldgi,r.G.S.(of  Her  Majesty's  Geological  Survey), 
*‘  How  Coal  and  the  Strata  in  which  it  is  found 
have  formed.  With  special  reference  to  the  Coal 
fields  of  the  centre  and  north  of  England.” 

January  29.— DA  VID  FORBES,  Esq..  F.R.S., 
on  ‘‘The  Nature  of  the  Earth’s  Interior.’^ 

February  5.-T.  SPENCER  COBBOLD,  Esq., 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  (Swlney  Lecturer  on  Geo¬ 
logy,  British  Museum),  on  ‘‘The  Origin,  Migra¬ 
tions,  and  Development  of  Remarkable  Parasites 
—‘Fiery  Serpents,’  Trichin®,  Ac.  Ac.” 

February  12.— Ditto,  on  ‘‘  The  Entozoa  of  Man 
and  Animals  in  Relation  to  Public  Health  and 
the  l^wage  Question.” 

February  19.-Dr  ELIZABETH  BLACK- 
WELL,  on  “The  Religion  of  Health.  Health 
in  its  various  aspects,  including  the  duty  of  giving 
physiological  instruction  to  the  young.’' 


Members*  Annual  Tickets,  admitting  bearer  to 
reserved  seats,  £1. 

Series  Tickets  for  the  Eight  Lectures,  MUCH 
REDUCED,  as  below- 

To  the  Shilling  Reserved  Seats— Single,  &s.  fid. ; 
for  two  persons,  10s.  fid. ;  three  persons,  Ms. ;  fbur 
peivons,  17s. 

To  the  Sixpenny  Seats— Single,  Ss. ;  for  two 
persons,  5s. ;  three  persons,  7s. ;  four  persons, 
8s.  fid. 

For  Tickets  apply  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  Wm. 
Hemrt  Domville,  Esq.,  15  Gloncester  crescent, 
I^de  park,  W.  (remittances  by  cheque,  post- 
office  order,  or  postage  stamps,  or  at  the  Half.) 


The  entrance  in  Mortimer  street  is  txolusively 
to  the  Reserved  Sests, 


Eighteenth  annual 

WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  CABINET 
PICTURES,  by  BRITISH  sud  FOREIGN  AR¬ 
TISTS,  IS  NOW  OPEN  AT  THE  FRENCH 
GALLERY,  120Pallmall,  from  Half-past  Nine 
till  Half-past  Five  o’clock.  Admission,  la  Cata¬ 
logue,  fid. 


French  gallery  fund  and 

EXHIBITION,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Dis¬ 
tressed  Peasantry  of  Franca — This  EXHIBI¬ 
TION  is  now  OPEN,  at  the  Gallery  the  Society 
of  British  Artists.  Suffolk  street,  Fallmall,  fl-om 
9.30  to  5  p.m.  Admission,  la  Catalogue,  fid. 
Contributions  of  Works  of  Art  and  Subscriptions 
ars  still  received  at  the  French  GaUery  by  the 
Hon.  Secretaries,  Messrs  Chetwode  and  Wallis. 


MUSICAL  GYMNASTICS 

FOR 

LADIES. 

35  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE. 


MESSRS  GURNEY,  Army  Agents 

and  Accountants,  beg  to  renund  Officers 
of  both  Services  that  they  oontinue  to  derote 
attention  to  the  SETTLEMENT  of  the  AFFAIRS 
of  those  who  have  become  involved.  Messrs 
GURNET  make  Advances  of  large  or  small 
amounts,  pending  a  settlement,  or  for  such  periods 
as  may  be  desired  upon  note  of  hand  simply. — 6 
Grosvenor  street,  W. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRON¬ 
MONGER,  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE  gratis  and  post 
paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  8.50  Illustrations 
of  his  onrivallcd  STOCK  of  Electro  Plate  and 


Britannia  Metal  Goods, 
Dish  Govern, 

Hot  W'ater  Dishes, 
Stoves  and  Fenders, 
Marble  Chimney  Pieces, 
Kitchen  Ranges, 
I.amps,  Gaseliers, 
Tea-trsys,  Urns,  and 
Kettles, 

Table  Cutlc^, 

Clocks  and  Candelabra. 
Baths  and  Toilet  Ware, 


Iron  and  Brass  Bed¬ 
steads. 

Bedding  and  Bed  Hang- 

Bed^’oom  Cabinet  Fur¬ 
niture, 

Dining  RoomFumiture, 
Chimney  and  Pier 
Glasses. 

Turnery  Goods, 

Kitchen  Utensils,  &c. 


With  List  of  IMces  and  Plans  of  the  20  large 
Show  Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  street,  W. ;  1,  1a  2, 
8,  and  4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  fi  Perry’s  place ; 
and  1  Newman  yard.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods 
to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  8.  BURTON 
will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed 
rate. 


Mourning. —  Messrs  jay 

have  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milli¬ 
ners  who  act  as  travellers,  so  that,  in  the  event  of 
immediate  Mourning  being  requir^,  or  any  other 
sudden  emergency  for  dress,  one  can  be  dispatched 
to  any  part  m  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter  or 
telegram,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the 
pur^aser. 

All  articles  are  marked  In  plain  figures,  and 
charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  goods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  the  warehouse  in  Regent 
street, 

Messrs  Jat  have  adopted  a  fixed  tariff  of  their 
charges  for 

DRES  8  MAKING. 

JAYS* 

THE  LOWDOW  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
247,  249,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 
(Two  Doors  from  Oxford  street). 


OS  L  E  R  ’  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  In  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 
Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooma,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad  street  Eetablisbed  1887. 


YOUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN 

and  BUNION  PLAISTERS  are  the  best 
ever  invented  for  giving  immediate  ease  and  re¬ 
moving  these  painful  excrescences.  Price  fid.  and 
Is.  per  box.  May  be  had  of  most  chemists. 

Observe  the  trade  mark — HY' — without  which 
none  are  genuine.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  Y'OUNG’S. 


ENTIRE  WHEAT  FLOUR 

(CHAPMAN  and  CO.’S  Patent  Prepared) 

Is  recommended  by  the  Faculty  as  the  best 
Food  for  INFANTS,  os  it  is  very  easy  of 
digestion,  and  contains  In  due  proportion  all 
the  substances  required  for  healthy  growth. 

ENTIRE  WHEAT  FLOUR 

(CHAPMAN  and  CO.’S  Patent  Prepared) 

Is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  wholesome 
and  nutritious  diet  for  CHILDREN,  its 
richness  in  earthy  phosphates  ensuring 
healthy  development  of  the  teeth  and  bony 
frame. 

ENTIRE  WHEAT  FLOUR 

(CHAPMAN  and  CO.’S  Patent  Prepared) 

Is  recommended  for  the  use  of  Invalids,  as 
far  more  sustaining  than  Arrowroot,  Com 
Flour,  Ac.,  which  are  often  rq}eoted,  when 
the  Entire  W^heat  Flour  is  taken  with 
relish. 

Retail  of  Chemists,  &o.,  in  3d.,  fid.,  and  It. 

packets,  and  3s.  tins. 


SAUCE.-LEA  &  PERRINS. 

TBS  “WOBCESTBSSHIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Ckmnoisseurs  “  The  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges- 
tiou.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


Limited  pa rtnership.  —  a 

City  Mercantile  Firm  are  desirous  of  obtain¬ 
ing  ADDITIONAL  CAPITAL,  of  from  £5,000 
to  £10,000,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  an  old- 
established  business,  producing  a  large  income. 
Addrc>8B  £.,  Flux  and  Leadbitter’s,  Soucitors,  158 
Leadenhall  street,  E.C. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISi 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious 
CREAM  OF  IR 
WHISKIES,  iu  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  ■ 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  nnest  Co/ 
Brandy.  Note  the  red  seal,  pink  label,  and 
branded  “Kinahan’t .  LL  .  Whisky.’’ 

Wholesale  Depot,  Oa  Great  Titchfield  st 
Oxford  street,  W. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS*  SAUCE. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


OVERLAND  TRUNKS  for 

INDIA.— Illustrated  Price-lists  of  Over¬ 
land  Trunks,  Ladies’  Travelling  Boxes,  Port¬ 
manteaus,  Leather  Bags,  Cabin  Furniture,  Ac., 
will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  THRESHER 
and  GLENNY,  Outfitters,  next  door  to  Somerset 
House,  Strand,  London. 


H.  BOOK-BINKO’S 

Chemical  Manufactory, 

3  CITY  GARDENS,  liONDON,  N. 

~  BINK'O’S 

PATENT  IMPERIAL  PAPER 
BLUE,  FOR  Laukdrt  and  Household 
Purposes. 

Tliis  Blue  needs  no  recommendation ;  it  will 
recommend  itself.  Every  lady  who  has  used  it  is 
charmed  with  its  cleanliness,  simplicity,  and 
cheapness.  '  _ 

Sold  in  Penny  Packets, 

And  Is  far  Cheaper  than  any  other  Blue. 


BINKO’S  baking  powder, 

Liebig’s  Principlk. 

W'arranted  free  from  Alum. 

Penny  I’ackets,  and  fid.  and  la  Canisters. 


BINKO’S 


pATENT 


IMPERIAL  PHCENIX 

POWDER. 


Muslins,  or  any  other  Fabrics,  l*eing  dipped  In  a 
solution  of  this  powder  will  not  take  Fire,  thereby 
preventing  danger  to  life. 

In  Canisters,  6<L  and  Is.  each. 


BINKO’S 

PATENT  VICTORIA  COMPOSI¬ 
TION,  Lace,  Muslin,  and  Fine  Linen 
Detergent. 

The  superiority  of  this  composition  over  any 
other  preparation  for  the  improvement  in  appear¬ 
ance  of  fine  articles  of  Lace  and  Fancy  Linen 
Clothing.  Ac.,  will  at  once  manifest  itself  where 
care  ana  taste  are  displayed  by  the  partise 
using  it. 

In  Canisters,  fid.  each. 


BINKO’S 

PATENT  IMPERIAL  BRILLIANT 

FLUID,  for  cleaning  Window,  Lo<fidiig, 
Plate,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Glass. 

In  Bottles,  fid.  and  Is.  each. 


BINKO’S 

LATENT  IMPERIAL  FURNI- 

.  TURK  CREAM.  SWEET  PERFUME, 
And  Superior  to  other  similar  ITeparations. 
In  Bottles,  fid.  nnd  It.  etoo. 

BINKO’S 


PATENT  IMPERIAL  RAT  AND 
MOUSE  EXTERMINATOR,  Non-pol- 


sonous. 

In  Id.  Boxes  and  Canisters  at  Is.  each. 


BIN  KO’S 


PATENT  IMPERIAL  BRILLIANT 

PLATE  POWDER. 

In  Id.  Packets  and  Canisters  fid.  etch.  Sold 
everywhere. 


Nothing  impossible.— 

AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  ths 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderfhl 
liquid.  It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each ;  also  58.,  78.  6d.,  and  ISs.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post  office  order.— 
Angid  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 
E.C. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder;  gives  the  teeth  a  pemi- 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  aecar, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
1‘rioe  Is.  fid.  each. — Angel  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  IVrfumers. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

INDIA  PALE  AND  EDINBUBaH 
ALES 

Of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection,  may  be  obtained  iu  cask  and 


Bottle,  from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  Retailers 
in  the  Kingdom. 

Observe  Signature  and  Trade  Mark  on  each  label, 
as  other  brands  are  fl-equently  substituted. 

Breweries  —  Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 
London  Offices — Belvedere  road,  8.E. 


CURATIVE  ELECTRICITY 

Invalids,  who  (from  a  want  of  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  application  of  Electricity  and  Galvan¬ 
ism)  have  been  disappointed  iu  obtaining  a  cure 
from  the  use  of  GALVANIC  APl’AKATi;^ 
are  invited  to  communicate  directly  with  Mr 
HARRY  LOBB, M.K.C.S.E.,  Surgeon  ElectriotsB. 
from  whom  may  be  obtained  CURATIVE 
ELECTRICITY,  Dy  post  13  Stamps.  31  back- 
ville  street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 
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national  society  for  WOMEN’S 

SUFFRAGE. 


XjXS'F 


3MC  zko:  X  w  zi  aifil. 


MrijiCruickshank 
Mrs  Garden 
Miss  Me  Combie 


ABERDEEN.  * 

fiank  Miss  Macdonnell 

Miss  Rodger 

ubie  Mrs  Spalding 

Secretary :  Mrs  Bain,  Ferry-hill  Lodge. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Miss  Albright 
Mrs  Ashford 
Mrs  Breakspear 
Rev.  H.  W.  Crosskey 
Mrs  Crosskey 
Mrs  Grenfell 
Mrs  G.  B.  Johnson 
Dr*Lloyd 


Mrs  C.  E.  Mathews 
Mrs  Middlemore 
Mr  Rogers 
Mrs  Rogers 
Mrs  A.  Southall 
Mr  William  Taylor 
Mrs  Tyndall 


Secretary:  Miss  E.  Sturge,  17  Frederick  street,  Edgbaston. 
Treasurer:  Mrs  W.  Taylor,  10  Chad  road,  Edgbaston. 


BRISTOL  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND. 

President :  Viscountess  Amberley. 

Mrs  Beddoe  I  Professor  F.  W.  Newman 

Mrs  Alfred  Brittan  I  John  F.  Norris,  Esq. 


Miss  Florence  Hill 


Miss  Priestman 


Treasurer :  Miss  Estlin,  Durdham  Down. 


,  (Miss  L.  S.  Ashworth,  (Haverton  lodge,  Bath. 

*  IMiss  Ramsay,  40  Royal  York  crescent,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


Mr  T.  Benty 
Mr  W.  Brown 
Mrs  Mary  Fisher 


CARLISLE. 

I  Mr  T.  Hardy 


Mrs  Ogden 
Miss  Harriet  Rigbye 


Secretary :  Miss  Smith,  8  Finkle  street. 


Rev.  T.  Arthur 
Rev.  J.  Ashworth 
Mr£.  F.  Belsey 


CHATHAM. 

Mr  C.  R.  Foord 
Dr  Knighton 
Miss  A.  Young 


EDINBURGH. 


President:  Mrs  MLaren,  Newington  house. 


Miss  Burton 
Miss  Craig 
Miss  A.  Craig 
Mrs  Crudelius 
Miss  Dick  Lauder 
Mrs  Fergusson  Home,  of  BaS' 
sendeac 
Miss  Hunter 


Miss  M.  Hunter 
Mrs  Low 

Mrs  M  Queen,  of  Braxfield 
Miss  E.  Stevenson 
Miss  Walker 
Mrs  Willstood 
Mrs  Wigham 


SprrPtftriM  •  ^gnes  M‘Laren,  Newington  house, 

secretaries .  Wigham,  6  South  Gray  street. 

Treasurer:  Mrs  Nichol,  Huntley  lodge,  Merchiston. 


GALLOWAY. 


Mrs  Sherwood  1  Miss  Dalziel 

Miss  L.  E.  Taylor  |  Mrs  Mathews 

Secretary :  Miss  Taylour,  Belmont,  Stranraer. 


GLASGOW. 

President :  Mrs  John  Smith. 


Miss  Anderson 

Miss  Catherine  Anderson 

Miss  Elizabeth  Anderson 

Mrs  Bell 

Mrs  Charles  Bell 

Miss  Cochrane 


Mrs  Glasford 
Miss  Macrae 
Mrs  David  Russell 
Mrs  Frances  Smith 
Miss  Kate  Smith 
Mrs  Stewart 


Secretary.:  Mrs  Neilson,  42  Dalhousie  street. 
Treasurer :  Mrs  Harvey. 
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GLOUCESTER: 

Secretary:  Miss  Rawlings,  Wellington  villa,  London  road. 


LONDON. 


Mrs  Brewer 
Mrs  Burbury 
Miss  Hare 
Mr  Hare  , 

Mrs  Lucas 
Mrs  H.  Fawcett 
Professor  Wm.  Hunter 


Professor  Robertson 
Miss  Orme 
Mrs  F.  Malleson 
Mr  J.  Macdonell 
Mrs  J.  Stansfeld 
Mrs  Westlake 
Mr  Wilson 


Secretary :  Mrs  P.  A.  Taylor. 
Treasurer :  Miss  C.  A.  Biggs. 


MANCHESTER. 


Miss  Barton 

Jacob  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Mrs  Jacob  Bright 
Mrs  Josephine  E.  Bntler 
Thos.  Chorlton,  Esq. 
Miss  Hacking 
Mrs  R.  R.  Moore 


Dr  Pankhurst 
R.  D.  Rusden,  Esq. 
Mrs  Sutcliffe 
Mrs  J.  P.  Thomasson 
Miss  Alice  Wilson 
Miss  Wolstenholme 


Secretary  t  Miss  Becker,  28  Jackson’s  row,  Albert  sqna 
Treasurer :  Rev.  S.  Allred  Steinthal,  107  Upper  Brook  street. 


NOTTINGHAM. 


President :  Rev.  B.  A.  Armstrong,  BA, 

Vice-Presidents:  Rev.  J.  Matharson,  BA.,  Mr  T.  B.  Smith. 

Mrs  Burtt  Mr  Rigg 

Mrs  Goddard  Miss  Ada  Smith 

Mr  Mawson  Miss  Thornton 

Mrs  Rawle  Rev.  C.  H.  Wilkins 

Mr  Renwick  .  Rev.  0.  L.  Witham 

Secretary :  Miss  Snnter.  . 


SHREWSBURY. 


Miss  M.  Hunter 
Mrs  Jones 


Iter  I  Mrs  Kingsford 

I  Mrs  M’Kee 

Secretary :  Miss  M'Kee,  Claremont  hiU. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


Mrs  Cosens 
Mrs  Dixon 
Miss  Hardiman 
Mr  Hardiman 
Miss  Hart 


Mrs  Jackson 
Rev.  £.  KeU 
Mr  Pearce 
Mrs  Sharpe 
Miss  Waymont 


Secretary :  Mrs  Sawyer,  Thanet  house,  Bevois  road. 


STROUD. 


Lord  Amberley  |  Mr  Sibree 

Lady  Amberley  |  Miss  Slatteric 

Mr  J.  P.  Bailey  Mr  C.  Staunton 

Mr  P.  0.  Evans  Mr  H.  W.  WUberforce 

Rev.  £.  Jacobs  Miss  Yates 

Mr  Ruegg 

Secretary :  Mrs  P.  C.  Evans,  Brimscombe  Mills 


WIGAN. 


Miss  Davies 
Mrs  Dawson 
Mrs  Drew 


Mrs  Ryley 
Miss  Ryley 
Miss  C.  Ryley 


Secretary :  Mrs  Leech,  Fair  View,  Pemberton. 
Treasurer:  Miss  M.  A.  Brown,  22  Dicconson  street. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  15,000  DEFERRED  SHARES  ^  pF.;iiq  :.EApH, ; ; 


In  1,500  Certificates  of  10  Shares  each,  eqnal  to  £100  Stock  each  Certificate, 


OF  Tni 


1 

'’■f  %•-  'A  '>■ 


*./ 


BEDFORD  AND  NORTHAMPTON  RAILWAY, 

j  *  r  r  .  •  ,  .  . 


Being  the  balance  of  the  20,000  Deferred  Shares  of  the  Company,  -^ 

5,000  of  such  Shares  having  been  appropriated  to,  and  taken  up  by  Applicants  for  the  Preferred  Shares  Of  the  Company. 


PRICE  OP  ISSUE,  £82  10s.  PER  CERTIFICATE  OF  £100,  EQUAL  TO  £8  6&  PER  SHARE. 


Withinlewst.ts  per  Cent,  per  Annum,  (vieWing  to ’the  Invertor  £A  Se.  per  Cent,  per  Annum  ®" 
dedueting  allowances)  during  construction,  and  for  Five  years  after  the  opening  of  the  Railway ,  pending  the  declaration  P  J 


MIDLAND  RAILWAY  COMPANY 


Of  the  option  to  Amalgamate  with  or  Lease  the  Line,  as  referred  to  herein. 

The  due  and  punctual  payment  of  the  Interest  is  absolutely  secured  for  the  whole  of  the  above  mentioned  perM  by  the  Investmeu 
IN  CONSOLS,  now  standing  in  the  names  of  Trustees,  of  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  the  same. 


COPY  OF  CERTIFICATE  OF  INVESTMENT  IN  CONSOLS. 


We  hereby  certify  that  £65,000  CONSOLS  have  been  invested,  and  are  now  standing  in  our  names  for  the  payment  of  interest  to  t^ 
holders  of  the  Deferred  Half  Shares  in  the  Bedford  and  Northampton  Railway,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Prospectus  for  tne  issue  of 
the  said  Shares.  _  _  , 

(Signed)  .  rScARw/,’}T™»'««-  ’ 


Dated,  London,  llth  January,  1871. 


. 


Messrs  BARCLAY  BROTHERS  are  authorised 
by  Messrs  Edwin  Clark,  Punchard  and  Company, 
to  receive  applications  for  15,000  Deferred  Half 
Shares  of  the  Bedford  and  Northampton  Railway, 
in  1,500  Certificates  of  10  Shares  each,  being  the 
balance  of  the  20,000  Deferred  Half  Shares  of  tlie 
Company,— 5,000  of  such  Shares  having  been 
appropriated  to  and  taken  np  by  the  applicants 
for  the  Preferred  Shares  of  the  Company. 

Interest  on  the  Shares,  at  5  percent  per  annum, 
as  above  referred  to,  will  accrue  from  the  Ist 
December,  1870,  on  the  full  amount  of  £100  per 
Certificate,  (equal  to  £0  3s.  per  Cent  per  Annum, 
after  deducting  discount  on  prepayment,  on  the 
amount  invested),  during  the  above  period,  and 
the  option  is  given  of  paying  the  whole  of  the 
Instalments  on  Allotment  or  on  either  of  the 
undermentioned  dates,  in  which  case  discount  will 
be  allowed  in  addition,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  such  prej^yments. 

The  Interest  will  be  payable  half-yearly,  on  31st 
January  and  31st  July  in  each  year,  at  the  Bank¬ 
ing  House  of  Messrs  Robarts,  Lubbock  and  Co., 
ho.  15  Lombard  street.  London.  The  first  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest  (accruing  from  1st  December  last) 
will  take  place  on  31st  inst 

The  price  of  the  Shares  now  offered  is  £82  lOs. 
for  each  Certificate  of  10  Shares  (equal  to  £100 
StockX  and  payment  will  be  accepted  as  follows: 

£10  on  each  Certificate  subscribed,  payable  on 
application. 

£15  on  each  Certificate  subscribed,  payable  on 
Allotment. 

£15  on  each  Certificate  subscribed,  payable  on 
irtli  February,  1871. 

£20  on  each  Certificate  subscribed,  payable  on 
I7th  March,  1871. 

£22 10s.  on  each  Certificate  subscribed,  payable 
on  I7tb  April,  1871. 


It  also  forms  part  of  the  Agreements  between 
the  two  Companies,  that  the  Midland 
Company  shall  ‘  '  •  -  •  --- 

with  or  leasini 


t'opics  01  me  ^.cmpany  n  ach?  w  luinamcus 
containing  the  Agreements  with  the  Midland 
Railway  Company,  can  be  seen  at  the  Offij^  of 
the  Company,  also  at  the  Offices  of  the  S^citsr 
to  the  Company,  and  at  the  Offices  of  Messrs 
Barclay  Brothers,  1  Cushion  court,  Old  Broad 
street,  E.C. 

Applications,  accompanied  by  the  payment  of 
£10  for  each  Certificate  applied  for,  will  be 
ceived  on  the  Form  enclosed  herewith,  whidi 
must  be  filled  up  and  forwarded  to  Messrs 
Robarts,  Lubbock,  and  Co.,  Bankers,  No.  15  Lom¬ 
bard  street,  London,  E.C. ;  or  to  the  Northamp¬ 
tonshire  Union  Bank,  Northampton;  or  to 
Howard  Lankester,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  2  AVestminster  C'nambers,  Victoria  street, 
London,  8.W. ;  or  to  Messrs  Barclay  Brothen, 
1  Cushion  court.  Old  Broad  street,  London,  E.C., 
of  whom  Prospwtuses  may  be  had. 

London,  12th  January,  1871. 


_  _  in  perpetuity  the  Bedfbrd  and 

Northampton  Railway,  provided  such  option  be 
exercised  within  five  years  after  the  completion 
and  opening  of  the  Line,  on  condition  of  the  Mid¬ 
land  Railway  Company  paying  to  the  Bedford 
and  Northampton  Railway  Company  a  guaran¬ 
teed  perpetual  net  yearly  rent  equal  to  £5  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  their  total  outlay  on  capital 
account. 

The  Bf  idland  Railway  Company  take  over  and 
work  the  Line  on  Its  completion,  and  the  Con¬ 
tractors,  Messrs  Edwin  Clark,  Punchard  and  Co., 
are  under  engagement  to  finish  the  Line  by  the 
3lBt  of  August  next,  and  also  undertake  to  pay 
interest  on  the  Deferred  Half  Shares  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  full  £100  per 
Certificate  during  construction ;  and  as  evidence 
of  the  confidence  which  they  entertain  that  the 
traffic  will  reach  £50  per  mile  per  week,  which 
would  yield  the  Sharenoldera  5  per  cent.  Intercast 
on  the  full  £100  per  Certificate,  they  have  further 
agreed  to  absolutely  guarantee  the  Shareholders 
that  rate  of  interest  (equal  to  £6  3s.  Od.  per  cent, 
on  the  net  price  of  Subscription)  for  the  whole 
pi‘riod  reserved  to  the  Midland  Railway  Company 
tor  declaring  their  option,  viz.,  five  years  from  the 
opening  of  the  Railway,  unless  that  Company 


A 

THE  DIRECTORS  AND  OFFICERS  f 
OF  THE  '  i 

BEDFORD  AHD  HOBTHAMPTOH  | 
BAILWAT,  I 

(Direct  Line  from  London  to  Northampton,  vi4  It 
Bidfford  and  the  Midland  Railway.)  i 

DIBBCTORS.  f 

Colonel  W.  B.  HigglnB,  Piets’  HUl.  Bedford,  I 
Chairman.  i 

Albert  Ricardo,  Esq.,  Ra3rmead,  near  Maiden- 
head,  Deputy  Chairman.  f 

J.  Al^rnon  Bastard,  Esq.,  69  Cadogan  place,  | 

Colonel  j.  Amber  Cole,  116  Pall  Mall,  S.W»  & 
Joseph  Palmer,  Esq.,  Olney,  Bucks.  | 

IXOINBBR.  ‘  I 

Charles  Liddell,  Esq.,  24  Abingdon  street  West-  | 
minster,  -r 

soLicrroB.  | 

Charles  3f organ.  Esq.,  15  Old  Jewry  Chambers,  < 
E.C.,  London.  | 

BAXKBR9.  t 

Slessrs  Robarts,  Lubbock  and  Co.,  No.  15  Lom-  / 
bard  street.  London. 

The  Northamptonshire  Union  Bank,  NorthamP* 
toa. 

eSCBBTABT. 

Howard  Lankester,  Esq. 

OflSces 2  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria 
street,  8.W.,  London. 


should  decide  to  lease  or  amalgamate  the  Line  at 
an  earlier  date,  when  its  guarantee  would  take 
effect 

In  pursuance  of  this  miarantee,  £65,000  Consols 
— an  amount  amply  sufficient  to  cover  the  amount 
of  Interest  for  the  whole  period— have  been 
invested,  and  are  now  standing,  in  accordance 
with  the  before-mentioned  Certificate,  in  the  joint 
names  of 

W.  C.  CURTIS,  Esq.,  15  Lombard  street,  London 
(Messrs  Robarts,  Lubbock,  and  Co.,  Bankers^ 
and 

A.  RICARDO,  Esq.,  Raymead,  near  Maidenhead, 
(Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Bedford  and  North¬ 
ampton  Railway), 

who  have  consented  to  act  as  Trustees  for  the  De¬ 
ferred  Shareholders,  and  will  apply  such  amount 
thereof  as  may  be*  necessaiy  to  ensure  the  punctual 
pay  men  t  of  the  Interest  above  referred  to  as  it  falls 
due. 

Provisional  Certificates  of  10  Half  Shares  each 
will  be  issued  in  exchange  for  the  Bankers'  Re 
ceipt,  to  be  substituted,  when  fully  paid  up,  for 
Certificates  of  the  Company,  the  Shares  being 
then  transferred  into  the  name  of  each  applicant, 
free  of  all  Stamp  Duty. 

The  Share  Capital  of  the  Company  ia 
£400,000  in  20,000  Sliares  of  £20 
each,  converted  into  I’referred 
Shares— 20,000  Halt  Shares,  £10 
each,  bearing  6  per  cent  per  annum 
interest . £200,000 

Deferred  Shares— 20,YiOO  Half  Shares, 

£10  each — the  Shares  now  offered) 
for  Subscription  being  part  thereof  I  -  ooo  ooa 
— to  receive  all  surplus  earnings  ( 
after  5  per  cent,  is  paid  to  the  l*ro- 1 
ferred  Shares . ' 

With  the  usnal  borrowing  powers,  viz.  :  — 
£135,000  In  Debentures  or  Rent  Charges. 


Reckoning  the  accrued  Interest,  from  Ist  De¬ 
cember,  1870,  and  the  Discount  on  prepayment  of 
the  Instalments,  the  net  cost  of  each  Certificate  is 
reduced  to  £81  5s. 

By  Special  Agreements, 

Acts  of  Parliament,  the  M 


I.  incorporated  in  the 
-  - ,  the  Midland  Railway  Com¬ 

pany  is,  on  completion,  to  maintain,  manage, 
•tock,  and  work  the  Bedford  and  Northampton 
Railwar,  and  to  pay  over  50  per  cent,  of  the 
diviaible  receipts. 

The  Midland  Railway  rec(*ipta  average  £88  per 
mile  per  week  on  the  whole  of  its  system  of  826 
miles,  and  is  constantly  increasing  year  by  year, 
and  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  thu  Line 
will  be  equal  to  the  average  of  the  Midland  system ; 
but  taking  the  traffic  at  only  £50  per  mile  per 
week,  this  would  give  the  Company  a  net  receipt  of 
£16,0W  per  annum ;  in  which  caae,  after  paying 
the  prior  charges,  there  would  be  a  surplus  income 
of  £10,650,  or  upwards  of  5  percent  per  annum  on 
the  Deferred  Half  Shares,  which  will  be  equal 
J  /*..**•  Pf.*"  *“num  interest,  after 

dMucUng  allowance  for  prepayment  from  the 
P Jy  9^  P®*"  ^100,  at  which  they  are  now 


contains  at  present  a  population  of  not  less 
50,000  inhabitantB),  Its  admirable  position, 


\ 
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numeroas  manufactoriefl,  hare  rtndered  it  etsen* 
tiftl  that  a  new,  direct,  and  rapid  communication 
ahould  exist  between  that  town  and  the  Metro* 
polls.  j 

When  the  Bedford  and  Northampton  Railway 
U  open,  the  Midland  Railway  Company  will  be 
enabled  to  extend  their  system  direct  to  North* 
ampton,  vid  Bedford,  Turrey  and  Olney,  Instead 
of  by  the  present  circuitous  route  throu^rh  Oakley, 
bhambrook,  Welllugboro*,  Ashby,  and  Billing. 

The  Railway  is  being  constructed  as  a  Double 
Line,  in  accordance  with  the  clause  of  the  Agree¬ 
ment  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  in  aU  respects 
equal  to  the  l,cicester  and  Hitchin  Railway,  which 
is  leased  by  the  Midland  Railway  Company. 

The  works  are  in  course  of  execution  by  Messrs 
Edwin  Clark,  Punchord  and  Co.,  under  the 
inspection  of  the  Engineers  of  the  Midland  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  and  are  in  a  very  advanced  state, 
and  the  Contractors  are  under  engagement  to 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 
CLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of  pur® 

^  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickil,  a  metal  amelKanated,  on  CusmoAL  Pjukciplis,  almost  to 


Durity  and  whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a  basis  for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best 
cle  thatcan  be  produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years*  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 


PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. _ 

Electro-Plated  Strong  Plated  Thread  .King’s  and 

Fiddle  Pattern.  Fiddle  Pattern.  Pattern.  Fancy  Pattern. 


and  the  Contractors  are  under  engagement  to 
complete  them  by  the  31st  August  next,  the  entire 
construction  of  the  Line  within  the  Company’s 
Capital  being  absolutdy  guaranteed. 


By  special  agreements,  which  are  appended  to 
and  ratified  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament  of  this 
Company,  the  Midland  Railway  Company  under¬ 
take,  on  completion  of  the  Bedford  and  Northamp¬ 
ton  Railway,  to  maintain,  mani^,  stock,  and 
work  the  Line  at  50  per  cent  of  the  divisible 
receipts;  such  divisible  receipts  being  taken  in 
the  accounts  between  the  two  Companies  at  the 
minimum  rate  of  £30  per  week  for  every  mile  in 
length ;  bui  it  is  oonfldently  expected  this  will  be 
greatly  exceeded  by  the  actual  returns  from  the 
working  of  the  Line,  as  the  traffic  on  the  Bedford 
and  Northampton  Railway  will  form  a  link  of  the 
great  system  of  the  Midland  Railway. 


12  Tabla  Forks  . 
12  Dessert  Forks 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  Spoons 
12  Tea  Spoons  . 

2  Salt  Spoons  . 

1  Mustard  do.  . 

6  Egg  do. . 

1  Gravy  Spoon 
1  Soup  Ladle  . 

1  Fish  Knife  • 

1  Butter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles 
1  Sugar  Sifter . 

1  Sugar  Tongs 


£  a.  da 

1  11  0 

10  0 
1  10  0 

10  0 
0  12  0 

0  2  0 

0  10 
0  0  0 

0  6  0 

0  9  6 

0  11  0 

0  2  6 

0  5  6 

0  3  0 

0  2  6 


£  s.  d. 
1  18  0 
1  10  0 
1  18  0 
1  10  0 
0  18  0 
0  3  0 
0  16 
0  12  0 
0  7  6 
0  13  0 
0  13  0 
0  3  6 
0  7  0 
0  4  9 
0  3  0 


£  s.  d. 
2  4  0 
1  12  0 
2  4  0 
1  12  0 
12  0 
0  4  0 
0  2  0 
oil  0 

0  9  6 
0  15  0 
0  15  6 
0  5  0 
0  8  0 
0  4  0 
0  3  6 


£  SL  d. 
2  10  0 

1  15  0 

2  10  0 
1  15  0 
1  10  0 
0  4  0 
0  2  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  6 
0  16  6 
0  5  0 
0  9  0 
0  5  0 
0  4  0 


The  Midland  Railway  receipts  average  £88  per 
ile  per  week  on  the  whole  of  its  system  of  826 


_ .  ■  I  8  4  0  I  11  2  3-  I  12  11  6  I  13  19  6 

Cmet  Frames,  18s.  6d.  to  70s. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70s.  to  300s. ;  Comer  Dishm 
15s.  the  Set  of  Foot  ;  Cake  Baskets,  25s.  to  50s. ;  and  svery  article  for  the  Table,  as  in  Silver. 


mile  per  week  on  the  whole  of  its  system  of  826 
miles,  and  Is  constantly  increasing  year  by  year, 
and  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  this  Line 
will  be  equal  to  the  average  of  the  Midland  sys¬ 
tem  ;  but  taking  the  traffic  at  only  £50  per  mile 
per  week,  this  would  give  the  Company  a  net  re- 
oeipt  of  £26,000  per  annum,  which,  after  paying 
the  Interest  on  the  Debentures  and  Rent  cnar,;es, 
and  also  Interest  on  the  Preferred  Shares,  would 
yield  a  surplus  income  of  £10,t>50,  or  upwards  of 
a  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  20,000  Deferred 
Shares,  being  equal  to  £6  38.  Od.  per  cent,  per 
annum  interest  after  deducting  allowance  for 
prepayment  off  the  price  of  £82  lOs.  per  £100. 


flLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHARD  and 

vy  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  snperior  method  of  ELECTRO-SILVERING, 
by  which  procesf  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to  new.— Estimates  given  for 
re-plating. 

CLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best 

L7  oualitv.  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handlen.  and  to  balance. 


It  also  forms  part  of  the  Agreements  between 
the  two  Companies,  that  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  shall  have  the  option  of  amilgamating 


Company  shall  have  the  option  of  amilgamating 
with  or  leasing  in  perpetuity  the  Bedford  and 
Northampton  Railway,  provided  such  option  be 
exercised  within  five  years  after  the  completiou 
and  opening  of  the  Line,  on  condition  of  the 
Midland  Railway  Company  paying  to  the  Bed¬ 
ford  and  Nortnampton  itailway  Company  a 
gnaranteed  perpetual  net  yearly  rent  equal  to  £5 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  their  total  outlay  on 
capital  account 

The  Shares  of  the  Leicester  and  Hitchin  Rail¬ 
way,  with  a  guarantee  by  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  of  4  per  cent,  are  quoted  at  £U2  per 
£100,  which  is  equal  to  £115  at  5  percent. 

The  price  at  which  the  Deferred  Half  Shares 
are  now  offered,  viz.,  £82  lOs.  per  £100,  or  after 
accrued  interest  and  discounts  for  prepayment  are 
deducted,  £81  58  net, — affords,  on  the  above  basis, 
a  very  large  margin  for  increased  value,  and  as 
such  this  investment  will  commend  itself  to 
capitali.sts  seeking  a  secure  and  improving  Ruglish 
Security. 

London,  12  th  January,  1871. 


^  qnality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and  to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  8rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  •  .  £0  16  0  .  £l  0  0  •  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  .  .  046  .  056  .  060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  snperior  manofactore  of  Tabls 
Knives 


CLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest  assortment 

^  St  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  78.  6d. ;  hip  baths,  from  15s. ;  pea 
baths,  13s.  6d. ,  sett  of  toilet  ware,  18s. 

^LACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  The 

ky  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at  18s.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto 
Queen’s  Pattern,  28s.  Silver  Pattern,  with  Electro- plated  handles,  498. 

CLACK’S  “STRAND"  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price  One 

O  Sliillincr.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,'  the  money  returned  if  not 


^  Shilling, 
approved  of. 

o  LACK’S 


SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  15,000  DEFERRED 
HALF  SHARES  QF  lOf.  EACH, 
lu  1,500  Certiflcatos  Of  10  Half  Shares  each,  equal 
to  1001.  Stock  each  Certificate, 

OF  THE 

BEDFORD  AND  NORTHAMPTON 
RAILWAY. 


ACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE  is 

MOST  ECONOMICAL,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  Ss.  6d.  to  6s. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  los  to  SOs. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  120i. 

Bed-room  Fire- irons,  Ss.  to  58.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10s.  6d.  to  608. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  48.  6d.  to  30s. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18s.  6d.  to  85s. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45s.  to  95s. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9s.  6d.  to  SOs. 

Papier  Machd  ditto,  SOs.  to  95s. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s.  6d.  to  148.  6d. 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION, 

TO  BE  UETAINEO  BT  THE  BANKERS. 


CLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUISITES. 


First  Prize  Set 
Medium  Set 


£3  0  0 
8  11  0 


Large  Set 


To  Mess  ns  BARCLAY  BROTHERS, 

1  CcsuioN  Court,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C., 

London. 

Gentlemen, 

Having  paid  to  Messrs  Robabts,  Lubbock, 
&  Co.,  Bankers,  the  Sum  of 
Pounds,  being  £10  per  Certificate  on  my  applica¬ 
tion  for  Certificates  of  10  Den-rrcd 

Half  Shares  of  £10  each,  of  THE  BEDFOltD 
AND  NORTHAMPTON  RAILWAY'  COM¬ 
PANY,  I  request  you  to  have  transferred  to  me 
that  or  any  less  number  of  the  said  Shares,  and  I 
hereby  agree  to  accept  such  transfer,  and  to  pay 
the  balance  in  respect  of  such  Shares,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  Prosi)ectus  dated  12th  January, 
1371. 


CLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS,  or  sent  post, 

free,  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Famishing 
Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated  Wares,  Table-Cutlery,  kc  No  person  sbonld 
furnish  without  one. 


r^ANCER  HOSPITAL,  Brompton, 

VV  and  167  liccadilly,  W. 


Name  (in  full) . . . 

Address  . 

Profession  (if  any) . 

Date  . . . . . 

Signature . 

(Addition  to  be  Signed  by  Applicant  desiring  to 
pay  up  the  lustahncnts  under  Discount.) 

It  is  my  intention  to  pay  up  my  Subscription  in 
full,  on  allotineut,  receiving  oiscount  for  prepay- 
meat  of  the  Instalments. 


In  consequence  of  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  In-door  Patients  in  this  Hospital— 
which  now  exceeds  Sixty— great  additional  ex¬ 
penses  have  been  incurred.  The  Board  earnestly 
solicits  further  support,  to  enable  it  to  continue  to 
afford  relief  to  that  j^rtlon  of  the  sick  poor 
suffering  from  this  terrible  malady. 

Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
palace,  S.W. 

Bankers — Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Office  and  Out  Patients'  Establishment— 167 
Piccadilly,  YT. 


CROSSE  AND  BLACKWELL’S 

TABLE  JELLIES  AND  CBEAMB. 


nr  PINT  AND  quart  bottles, 
BEADY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USB. 

Calves’  Feet,  Orange,  Lemon,  Kovean. 
Madeira,  VaniUa.  ete. 

Retail  of  all  Grocers  and  Italian  Warehousemen  t 
Wholesale  of  the  Manufacturers, 

OBOSSE  AMD  BLACKWELL, 


Signature. 


N.B.— One  Guinea  Annual  constitutes  a 
Governor,  and  a  donation  of  Ten  Guineas  a  Life 
Governor. 


furvetors  to  her  majestt. 


SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. 
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BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 
Price  Is.  and  28.  9d.  per  box.. 

This  preparation  is  one  of  the 
benefits  which  the  science  of  modem 
chemistry  has  conferred  tipen  mankind ;  for  durin(f 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century  to 
speak  of  a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considered  a 
romance ;  but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this 
medicine  is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited 
testimonials  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life, 
that  public  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to 
prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors  or  obtained 
through  any  Chemist. 


OZOEEKIT  (PATENTED).  OZOKERIT 

3E  WONDERFUL  CANDLES  SOLD  EVERYWHERE, 

at  Is;  3d:  per  lb.,  in  all  sizes; 

Wholesale  (only)  of 

J.  0.  &  J.  FIELD,  LONDON. 


DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINK 

Advicn  to  Intaltds.— If  rom  wish  to  obUin  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted 
Jate  the  nervous  medif,  and  regulate  the  circulating 

yourself  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discevered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  JinOWNL  (.MemDer  or  me 
College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYNE 

and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
dUcovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases,  Diphtheria^ 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague.  i  j 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  m  Cholera  and 
Dysentery.  ...  . 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  PalpiUtion,  and 

Spasms.  m  L  1. 

C  II  L  0  R  0  0  Y  H  E  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Csncer,  Toothache, 
Ac. 

From  Lord  Franqs  CoNTifGHAN,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  11th,  1868.  ^ 
Lord  Francis  Conyngbam,' who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne’s 
ChloTodyne  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  hat  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
have  half-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 

Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had  received  a  despatch 
from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 
and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE. — See  ‘  Lancet,’  Dec.  31,  1861. 


TT7HITFS  MOC  -  MAIN  LE  VER 

VV  TRUSS  is  allowed  by  upwards  of  600 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  effective  iavention  ia 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtfhl  in  its  effects,  ia 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the 
body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied 
by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LHfVER, 
fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it 
cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  may  be  bad,  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fall  to  fit)  forwarded  by  poet,  on  the 
circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the 
hips,  being  sent  ter  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  16a.,  21a,  26e.  6d.,  and 
31a  6d.  Post^  Is. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  Sis.  6d.,  438.,  and  53s.  6d. 
Postage  la  8d 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  4Sa  and  52a  6d. 
Postage  la  lOd. 

Post-offloe  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 


A  Delicate  and  Clear  OomplezioDy 

With  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by 
usiug 

THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH. 
LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


OLLOWAYS  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  thdr 
Steamers  fur 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  BrindisL 
GIBRALTAR  )  Every  Saturday 
MALTA  ;  at  2  p.m. 

A  L  E  X  A  N- ) 

DKIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 

GALLE 
MADRAS 
CALCUTTA 
PENANG 
SINGAPORE 
CHINA 
JAPAN 


BREAKFAST. 

EPPS  S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO..  HOMCEOPATHIC 
CHEMISTS. 


_  Hereditary  Diseases  are  never 

more  likely  to  develops  their  existence,  and  to  dis¬ 
play  their  Intensity,  than  during  the  winter  months. 
It  should,  therefore,  be  known  that  the  tendency 
to  particular  ailments,  transmitted  from  parent 
to  child,  exercise  a  wide  infiuence  in  proaucing 
disease,  remediable  by  these  preparations.  Few 
persons  are  free  from  hereditaiy  predispositions; 
consumption,  gout,  and  scrofulous  disorders  are 
from  this  cause  ever  present,  and  yearly  rob  ns  of 
our  dearest  treasures.  Holloway's  Ointment  and 
Pills  have  the  power  of  removing  from  the  blood 
the  morbid  qualities,  in  which  lies  the  essence 
of  all  hereditary  diseases ;  and  not  only  do  they 
cleanse  the  blood,  but  purify  every  living  tissue 
throughout  the  frame. 


An  EVENING  DRINK— CACAOINE. 

Cacao  nibs  on  the  removal  of  the 
oil  fall  into  powder,  and  this  powder  is  Cacdoine. 
Cacioine  contains  neither  sugar  or  any  other  ad¬ 
mixture  whatever,  ('acdoine  makes  one  of  the 
lightest,  thinnest  of  warm  drinks,  and  is  the  most 
desirable  of  all  for  use  in  the  later  hours  of  the 
day.  Cacdoine,  by  reason  of  the  ingenious 
method  by  which  the  oil  is  removed,  preserves  all 
the  fine  natural  flavour  of  cacao  nibs. 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London. 


Every  Saturday  1  Every  TueS' 
at  -J  p.m.  ]  day  at  2  a  m. 


Tuesday,  Jan. 
17,  at  2  a.m. 
And  every  al¬ 
ternate  Tues¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 

Tuesday,  Jan. 
31,  at  2  a.m. 
And  every 
fourth  Tues¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 

And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  FREIGHT. 


Saturday,  Jan. 
7,2  p.m.  And 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 


Saturday,  Jan. 
21,2  p.m.  And 
every  fourth 
Saturday 
thereafter. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA 
LAND 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 

•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBT  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  ;put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public. — 90  Wigmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  I’ortman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


Parcels—  -  - - — — 

1  to  12  in.,  or  2  to 

24  lbs .  48.  to  98.  6d.  48.  6d.  to  15i. 

1  to  3  ft,  or  24  to 

72  lbs. . 12s.  6d.  to  20s.  208.  to  35s. 

For  the  convenience  of  Country  Shippers, 
Messrs  Pickford  and  Co.’s  Agents  receive  goods 
and  parcels  on  the  Company’s  Account 
For  further  particulars,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  122  Liadenhall  street,  London;  or. 
Oriental  place,  Southampton. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  M^l^l  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magnesia  as  the 

of  thel&TOMACH. 
HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 

T  especially  adapted  for 

LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and^Pi&TS.*^ 

DINNEPORD  and  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 

and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.-CAUTION. 

—The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed  Elizabeth 
laaniby. 


"DRINDIfel  LINK — Under  arrange- 
-L3  ment  with  the  I’ostmaater- General,  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  Steamera 
carrying  H.M.’s  Mails  will,  until  further  notice, 
leave  Brindisi  for  Alexandria  every  Tuesday  at 
2  a.m.,  and  Alexandria  for  Brindisi  every  Sunday 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Mails  from  India,  Ac.  Fares 
between  Brindisi  and  Alexandrif^First  Class. 
124  ;  Second  Class,  94 


Fine  flavoured  strong 

**  about  2jd.  a  pint.  ASK  FOR 
E^Tl^CT  of  M^t. 
i^uiring  Baron  Liebig  the  Inventor's  Signature 
on  every  jar,  being  the  only  guarantee  of  genuine- 


To  India. 

To  China,  Japan, 
or  Australia. 

or  2  to 

48.  to  98.  6d. 

48.  6d.  to  15i. 

or  24  to 

12s.  6d.  to  20s. 

208.  to  35s. 

I 
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IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY.  No.  1  Old  Broad  street.  E.C.. 


J-  COMPANY,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C., 
and  Nos.  16  and  17  Palltnall,  8.W. 


Instituted  1803. 


The  provident  clerks* 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  ASSO¬ 
CIATION. 


Established  1840. 


TRUSTEES. 


Thomas  Baring,  Esq.,  3I.P. 
R.  W.  Crawfb^,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Thomson  Hankey,  Esq. 

Baron  L.  N.  de  Rothschild,  M.P. 


Keek  prior  to  the  Meeting. 


MUSIC. 


A  WEDDING  MARCH,  founded 

on  National  Melodies.  By  W.  H.  CALL- 


TT.  A  Contribution  to  an  approaching  cere¬ 
mony.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  l*iauo  Solo,  Ss. ; 
Duet,  48.  I’ost  free  at  half-price. 


The  LOUISE  QUADRILLE.  For 

the  Pianoforte.  By  C.  H.  MARRIOTT. 


Price  48.  Post  free  at  half-price.  “  Thousands 
will  purchase  this  Quadrille  for  the  sake  of  the 
frontispiece,  which  is  one  of  the  most  eluant 
we  have  ever  seen.” — Vide  ‘Worcester  Hemd,’ 
Nov.  12. 


rpHIS  WORLD  IS  NOT  A  WORLD 

X  OF  CARE.  Song.  Words  by  B.  G. 
MONTGO.MERY.  Music  by  J.  L.  IIATTON. 
Free  by  post  for  18  stamps. 

^IVE  US  THY  REST.  Sacred 

vX  Song.  Words  by  Miss  BURNSIDE. 
Music  by  Miss  LINDSAY  (Mrs  J.  W.  Bliss).  Post 
free  for  18  stamps.  Also,  by  the  same  Author 
and  Composer,  “  Tired,”  sacred  song;  No.  1,  in 
Ddat;  No.  2,  in  D.  48.  each.  Free  by  post  at 
half-price. 


^piRED.  New  Sacred  Song.  Music 
X  by  Miss  M.  LINDSAY  (Mrs  J.  W.  Bliss). 
No.  1,  in  D  flat ;  No.  2,  in  D.  Each  free  for  24 
stamps. 

”  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  this  song  wiU 
shortly  rival  in  popularity  her  well  known  songs, 
*  Far  away,’  *  Resignation,*  ‘Home  they  brought 
her  AV'arrior  Deiw,’  ‘  The  Bridge,  &c^ — \^de 
‘  Brighton  Gazette.* 

THE  BRIDGE  and  TIRED,  for  the  Pianoforte, 
by  BRINDLEY  RICHARDS.  Free  by 
post,  18  stamps  each. 

FAR  AWAY.  Song.  By  Miss  M.  LINDSAY 
(Mrs  J.  W.  Bliss).  48.  The  same  for  two 
voices.  48. 

“  There  is  great  beauty  in  this  melody.’*— 
‘  Standard.’  ®  ^ 


.  ‘‘  melody  is  sweet  and  plaintive.”— Vide 
Brighton  Gazette.* 


The  same  for  Pianoforte,  by  CARL  LUINI. 
38.  Free  by  post,  half-price. 


London :  Published  only  by  ROBERT  COCKS 
and  CO.,  New  Burlington  street.  Order  of  all 
Musicsellers. 


A 


rpHE  FIRST  SNOW.  By  VIR- 

X  G  INI  A  GABRIEL.  ‘‘ A  simnleandtouch- 


Capital,  £l,600,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
X70o,ooa 

Insurances  against  Fire  can  be  effected  with  this 
Company  on  every  description  of  property,  at 
moderate  rates  of  premium. 

Septennial  Policies  charged  only  six  years’  pre¬ 
mium. 

Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

The  usual  commission  allowed  on  Foreign  and 
Ship  Insurances. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


X  G  INI  A  GABRIEL.  ‘‘ A  simple  and  touch¬ 
ing  song,  in  which  words  and  music,  fitly  }dined 
together,  offer  a  passport  to  a  ready  and  wde  ac¬ 
ceptance.” — Morning  Post,  Deo.  22.  Sent  for  24 
stamps. 

DUFF  and  STEWART,  147  Oxford  street 


MUERATS  REPRINTS. 


CROWN  8vo.  CLOTH,  UNIFORM. 


Alison  and  Jeffrey’s  Essays  on  Beauty  and 
Taste,  38. 


Amy  robs  art.  New  Song.  By 

J.  P.  KNIGHT.  “Genuine  both  in  poetry 
and  music ;  a  song  that  deserves  to  become  popu¬ 
lar  among  capable  contralti  and  mezze  soprani.” 
—Examiner.  Sent  for  18  stamps. 


Aikln’s  Court  and  Times  of  Qneen  Elizabeth, 
38.6d. 


Bollngbroke’s  Letters  on  the  Use  and  Study  of 
History,  &c.,  38. 


DUFF  and  STEWART,  147  Oxford  street 


Burke's  Essays  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful; 
Abridgment  of  English  History,  ate.,  3s. 


Butler’s  Hudibras,  Is.  (with  Grey’s  Notes,  2s.  fld.) 


MR  E.  ARBER’S 


Cervante’s  Voyage  to  Parnassus,  Numantla.  &c.* 
38.64. 


FORTHCOMING  FTIBLIGATIONS 


Combe’s  Three  Tours  of  Dr  Syntax,  38.  fld. 
Evelyn’s  Diary  and  Correspondence,  0s. 


Gibbon’s  Autobiography  and  Correspondence, 
38.  6d. 


Facsimile  Texts. 


Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Emnire. 
3  vola,  18«. 


Gibbon  and  Oddi’s  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Saracen 
Empire,  38.  6a. 

Gibbon*!  History  of  the  Cmsades;  Caonrsin*B 
Siege  of  Rhodes ;  Soott’s  Essays  on  Chivalry, 
Ac.,  38.  64. 


NOTICE  Is  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the 
THIRTIETH  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEET¬ 
ING  of  the  Members  of  this  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate  street, 
in  the  City  of  London,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the 
1st  day  of  February,  1871,  at  6  o’clock  p.m.  pre¬ 
cisely. 

The  following  Directors,  in  accordance  with 
Rule  10,  go  out  of  office  by  rotation,  but,  being 
eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re-election 

E.  Coleman,  Esq. ;  S.  Wood,  Esq. ;  H.  Rogers, 
Esq. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

W.  T.  LINFORD,  Secretary. 

Dec.  21,  1870. 


Fcap.  4to,  7s.  Od.,  half-calf,  illuminated  sides, 
pp.  1XXX.-64. 


WILLIAM  TYNDALB,  assisted  by  WILLIAM 
ROY. 


!HE  FIRST  PRINTED 

ENGLISH  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


COLOGNE— WORMS.-(?)  1325.  4tO. 


Halhun’s  Europe  daring  the  Middle  Ages,  48. 

„  Constitutional  H  istory  of  England,  5s, 

„  State  of  Society  in  Europe,  Is. 

Hallam  and  De  Ldme  on  the  English  Constitn- 


Photo-lithographed,  by  the  permission  of  the 
'rustees  of  the  British  Museum,  from  the  unique 


tioB,  3s.  6d. 


Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  from  the  unique 
fragment  in  the  Grenville  Collection. 


Herbert  of  Cherbury’s  Autobiography  and  Reign 
of  Henry  VIIL,  Ss. 


The  Annual  Accounts  of  the  Association,  pre- 

?ared  in  accordance  with  the  Life  Assurance 
ompanies  Act,  may  be  inspected  at  the  Office  a 


TO  ORGANISTS.— Second  Edition 

of  Hopkins  and  Dr  Rimbault’s  Great  Work 


X  of  Hopkins  and  Dr  Rimbault’s  Great  Work 
on  the  ‘History  and  Construction  of  the  Organ’ 
is  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  whole  cloth  boards, 

{p.  588,  price  U.  lls.  6d..  postage  free. — London  : 
’ubiished  only  by  ROBERT  COCKS  and  CO. 


In  1524  Ttndale  went  to  Cologne ;  and  there, 
assisted  by  William  Rot,  he  began  this  First 
edition  in  4to,  with  glosses  of  the  English  New 
Testament.  A  virulent  enemy  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  John  Dobneck,  sumamed  Cochlmus,  at 
that  time  an  exile  in  Cologne,  learnt  that  the 
printer  had  In  hand  a  secret  edition  of  three 
thousand  copies  of  the  English  New  Testament. 
In  great  alarm,  he  informed  Herman  Rlnck,  a 
Senator  of  the  city,  who  moved  the  Senate  to  stop 
the  printing  ;  but  Cochheus  could  neither  obtain 
a  sight  of^e  Translators  nor  a  sheet  of  the  im- 


Hnme’s  History  of  England,  3  vols.,  I5s. 

[In  the  Press. 

Hume’s  Essays— Literary,  Moral,  and  Political,  58 
Locke’s  Letters  on  Toleration,  38.  6d.  * 

M‘Culloch’8  Principles  of  Political  Economy; 
and  Locke  on  the  Interest  and  Value  of  Money, 
3s.  6d. 

Marvell’s  Poems  and  Satires,  2s.  6d. 


a  sight  of  the  Translators  nor  a  sheet  of  the  im¬ 
pression.  Tyndale  and  Roy  fled  with  the  printed 
sheets  up  the  Rhine  to  Worms :  and  there  (com¬ 
pleting  this  edition)  produced  also  another  in  8vo, 
without  glosses.  Of  the  six  thousand  copies  of 


Milton's  Early  Britain;  More's  England  nnder 
^chard  llL  ;  and  Bacon’s  Reign  of  Henry 


Musical  presents.— a 

Catalogue  of  High-class  Music  for  Students 


AtX  CataWue  of  High-class  Music  for  Students 
and  others.  To  be  haa  gratis  and  postage-free,  a 
List  of  400  Classical  Works,  bound,  such  as  no 
ther  house  in  Europe  can  offer. 

The  HEADS  of  SCHOOLS  and  all  engaged  in 
Musical  Tuition  will  And  the  new  ADD£^^[>UM 
(1 1th  Edition)  to  ROBERT  COCKS  and  CO.’S 
CATALOGUE  of  6,000  WORKS  for  the  PIANO¬ 
FORTE  invaluable  for  ready  reference.  A  copy 
ent  gratis  by  return  of  post. 


wiiich  they  together  were  composed,  there  remain 
but  this  fragment  of  the  First  commenced  edition ; 
and  of  the  Second  edition,  one  complete  copy  in 
the  Library  of  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol,  and 
an  imperfect  one  in  that  of  St  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
London. 


Richard  lIL  ;  and  Bacon’s  Reig 
Vll.,  38.  6d. 

Montaigne,  All  the  Essays  of,  7s.  04. 

„  Essays  by,  5s. 

Pepy’s  Diary  and  Correspondence,  58. 
Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  5s. 


Essays  on  Moral  Sentiments,  Logic,  ftc 
38.  0*1 


**•  This  fragment  is  the  earliest  portion  of  the 
printed  English  Scriptures  in  existence. 


criptures  in  existence. 

[In  February. 


Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Fainting,  5s; 
Walton’s  Complete  Angler,  Is. 

Warton’s  History  of  English  Poetry,  10s.  64. 


English  Reprints, 


Detailed  Catalogues  Post  Free  on  application. 


Fcap.,  8 VO,  3«.  Od.,  stiflT  covers. 

FRANCIS  BACON. 


London :  ALEXANDER  MURRAY,  SO  Queen 
square,  W.C. 


^HARMONY of  the  ESSAYES,  &c. 


This  day  is  published, 

THE  metamorphoses 


The  four  principal  texts  appearing  in  parallel 
columns. 


PUBLIUS  OVIDIUS  NASO. 


(1)  Essayes.  Religious  Meditations.  Places 
of  perswasion  and  disswasion.  Loudon,  1597. 
(10  Essays.) 


TBANSLATBD  IN  BNOLISH  BLANK  TlBSl. 


(10  Essays.) 

Of  the  Coolers  of  good  and  euill  a  flragment  1597. 
(2)  The  Writings  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Knt : 


By  HENRY  KING,  M.X, 
of  Wadham  CoUsge,  Oxford 


the  Klnges  SoHicitor  Generali:  in  Moralitie, 
i*Dlicie,  and  Hlstorie.  Harleian  MS.  5106. 
Transcribed  bet.  1607-12.  (34  Ess^s.)  _  ,  .  . 
ThA  Kssaies  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  Knight. 


Fellow  of  Wadham  College  Oxford,  and  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Crown  8vo,  price  lOe.  64. 


(3)  The  Essaies  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Knight, 
the  Kings  Solllciter  Generali.  London,  1612.  (10 
Essays.) 

(4)  The  Essayes  or  Counsels,  CiniU  and  Morall, 
of  Francis  Lo.  Verulam  Viscount  St  Albans. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  Bone,  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  London. 


Newly  Written.  1626.  (58  Essaya) 

[In  February. 


•**  For  the  26  previous  Reprints,  including 
some  40  most  important  works  in  English  litera¬ 
ture,  see  Catalogues.  Large-paper  copiw  of  Nos. 
1  to  24  are  on  sale.  The  whole  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices. 


18mo,  sewed,  price  6d.,  free  by  poet, 

Does  it  pay  to  smoke?  a 

Momentous  Question  ably  Answered. 

London:  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras  Ian  , 
Cheapside. 


6  QUEEN  SQUARE,  BLOOMSBURY, 
LONDON,  W.C. 


CHAMBERS’S  JOURNAL,*  29th  TEAR. 

An  original  and  interesting  Tale  has 

just  commenced,  entitled 

“WON,  NOT  WOOED.” 


On  Tuesday,  in  3  Yola.,  poet  Sro, 


EARL’S  DENE. 


by  IR.  E-  if*  -A.  IN"  C  X  Xj  Xj  O  XT . 

OBIGINALLT  PUBLISHED  IN  ‘BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE.’ 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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13  QRBAT  MARLBOBOCOH  8TRXKT.  ^  I  THE  POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS  XHE  EXAMINER.^ 


HURST  &  BLACKETT'S 

NEW  WORKS. 


AVXALS  of  OZFOBD.  By  J.  C. 

JKAFFKE.SON,  D.A.,  Oxon.,  Author  of  ‘A 
Book  about  the  Clcri^,'  Ac.  3  toU.,  8to,  SOs. 

**The  pleasantest  and  most  informing  book 
about  Oxford  that  has  erer  been  written,  whilst 
these  Tolnracs  will  be  eaxerly  perused  bj  the  sons 
of  Alma  Hater  thej  wilibe  read  with  sdux;eljr  less 
interest  bj  the  ^neral  reader.**— Post. 


FAIR  FRAVOR  ImpreMioiu  of  a 

TraTeller.  By  the  Author  of  'John  Halifax.* 
1  TOl.,  8to,  ISs. 

I*  A  book  of  ralue  and  importance.  It  is  rerj 
agreeable  reading.  It  is  bright  and  imirited,  and 
eTinoes  the  acuteness  of  perception  and  the  powers 


of  obsenration  of  the  writer.  —Post 


A  HUNTER’S  ADVENTURES  in 

the  on  EAT  WEST.  By  PARKER  GILL- 
HORK  (Ubique).  8ro,  with  Illustrations,  15a. 
*'  A  good  volume  ot  sports'  and  spirited  adven* 
ture.  We  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  It*’— Pall 
Mall  Qascttc. 


Tba  8B7EBTE  TUL;  or,  The  Time 

of  Trouble  Begun,  as  shown  in  the  Great 


War,  the  Dethronement  of  the  Pop^  and 
other  Collateral  Events.  ^  the  Rev.  JOHN 
GUMMING,  D.D.  Third  Edition.  1  vol.,  68. 


'  A  deeply  interesting  work.**— Record. 


THE.  NEW  NOVELS. 


MY  LITTLE  LAST.  3  veil. 


**This  book  is  full  of  life  and  colour.  The 
scenes  in  which  the  incidents  ore  laid  portray 
the  experiences  of  a  mind  well  stored  to  begin 
wUli.-and  quick  to  receive  impressions  of  grace 
and  beguty.  Finally,  there  Is  not  a  line  in  if  that 
might  not  be  read  aloud  in  the  family  circle.**— 
Pall  Mall  Gosette. . 

**  The  whole  book  is  charming.  It  is  interesting 
in  both  character  and  story.**— Saturday  Ravlew. 

**  A  book  which  can  be  read  with  genuine  plea¬ 
sure.  The  aim  of  the  story  Is  high,  and  its  moral 
excellent.**- Athencum. 


MARTHA.  By  William  Gilbert, 

Author  of  ‘Shirley  Hall  Asylum,'  Ac-  9  vola 

TWO  t AIB  SAUOHTBBS.  By 

PERCY  FITZGERALD,  M.A.  3  voU. 

"  A  very  attractive  and  enthraUing  tale,  spark¬ 
ling  with  wit  and  Aill  of  incident  and  adventure. 
Jt  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  aohievements  of  Mr 
Percy  Fitzgerald  'spen.  The  character  of  the  Doctor 
is  a  masterpiece,  and  his  two  daughters  are  as 
charming  and  delightful  heroinee  as  a  novel 
reader  could  desire. Sun. 


CONTENTS ; 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


NOW  READY  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


CAST  FOE  A  CROWN.  3  vols. 


“  I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast 
And  I  will  stond  the  hazard  of  the  die. 

—Richard  III. 


BITTER  IS  THE  RIND.  By 

HAWLEY  SMART,  Author  of  *  Breezle 
Langton.*  3  vols. 


BESSY  BANE.  By  Mrs  HENRY 

WOOD,  Author  of  ‘  East  Lynne,*  &c.  3  vola 
"Here  is  a  perfectly  enchanting  novel.  The 
plot  is  arranged  with  marvellous  skill,  and  the 
characters  are  lifelike  and  natural.  In  no  cha¬ 
racter  has  Mrs  Wood  been  more  successful  than  in 
that  of  BIrs  Noah.  We  advise  our  readers  to  study 
the  book  carefully  themselves.  Rarely  will  they 
meet  with  a  work  In  which  the  plot  is  so  skllmlly 
planned,  the  shades  of  character  delineated  with 
such  graphic  power,  and  where  the  interest  is  so 
evenly  sustained.  **-^ohn  BulL 


*  'Also  immediately, 

THE  LIFE  GUAED3MAN.  By 

HUGH  M.  WALMSLEY.  Author  of  ‘  The 
Chasseur  d’ Afrique.  *  3  vols. 


By  thfl  GRACE  ot  GOD:  a  Story  of 

•  •  the  Days  of  CromweU.  By  JULIUS  RODEN- 
BURG.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 


" . A  crown. 

Golden  In  show.  Is  but  a  wreath  of  thorns ; 

Yet  he  who  reigns  within  himself  is  more  a  King ; 
Which  every  wise  and  virtuous  man  attains.** 

—Milton. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  New  Burlington  street. 


This  day  is  published,  thoroughly  revised,  im 
proved,  and  enlarged,  the  seventh  edition, 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  ifis.. 


f^IVIL  ENGINEERING  :  com- 

prising  Engineering,  Surveys,  Earthworks, 
FouncUtions,  Masonry,  Carpentry,  Metal  Work, 
Roads,  Railways,  Canals.  Rivers,  Waterworks, 
Harbours,  &c.  With  numerous  Tables  and  Illus¬ 
trations.  By  Professor  \V.  J.  MACQUORN 
RANKINE,  Civil  Engineor,  LL.D.,  Trin.  Coll., 
Dub.,  F.R.S.S.  Lond.  and  Edin.,  F.R.S.S.A., 
Re^us  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Me¬ 
chanics  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  &c.  &c.  Ac. 
..  t*  Surpasses  in  merit  every  existing  work  of  the 
kind.  .  .  .  AlS  a  manual  it  is  unrivalled.  The 
book  is  an  honour  to  the  author.**— Tlie  En¬ 
gineer. 

"  In  the  work  before  us  Professor  Rankine  has 
established  for  himself  a  yet  higher  claim  to  tlie 
gratitude  of  Students.” — Mechanics’  Magazine. 

"  Supplies  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt  by  the 
rising  generation  of  engineers.” — Glasgow  Herald. 


SIB  HARBY  HOTSPUR.  By 

ANTHONY  TBOLLOPE.  1  TOl.,  10».  6d. 

"  In  this  novel  we  are  glad  to  recognise  a  return 
to  Mr  Trollope's  old  form.  The  tmsraeters  are 
drawn  with  vigour,  and  the  book  may  do  good  to 
many  readers  of  both  sexes.”— Times. 

DRAWN  from  LIFE,  By  Archibald 

FORBES,  Special  Military  Correspondent  of 

•  The  Daily  News.*  3  vols. 

"  We  cordially  recommend  this  book.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  merits  success.  Our  author,  a  Highlander, 
describes  Highland  life  with  accurate — a  soldier, 
lie  depicts  a  soldier’s  career  with  spirit.  The  nar¬ 
rative  is  exciting  and  romantic.**— Athenieum. 


By  the  same  Author,  uniform  with  the  above, 

1.  MACHINERY  and  MILL  WORK. 

Illustrated  with  nearly  200  woodcuts.  Price 


12s.  Cd. 


2.  APPLIED  MECHANICS.  With 

numerous  Illustrations,  Filth  Edition.  Price 
128.  Od. 


"  Cannot  fail  to  be  adopted  as  a  text  book.'*— 
Mining  Journal. 


3.  The  STEAM  ENGINE  and  other 

Prime  Movers.  With  numerous  Tables  and 
Illustrations,  Fifth  Edition.  Price  128.  Cd. 


This  day,  8vo,  Is., 

rpHE  IRISH  CHURCH  and  ita 
J.  FORMULARIES;  A  Letter  to  the  Lord 
IMmate  of  All  Ireland.  By  A.  J.  B.  BERES- 
FORD  HOPE,  M.P. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


4.  USEFUL  RULES  and  TABLES. 

Second  Edition.  I'rice  98. 

"  A  necessity  of  the  Engineer.” — Athenaeum. 


London:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  and  CO.,  10 
Stationers’-hall  court. 


rrHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

JL  No.  259,  is  published  THIS  DAY. 


fJlHE 


This  day  is  pnblislied,  price  Cs , 

DUBLIN  REVIEW. 


Series.  No.  XXXI. 


I.  Our  National  Defences. 

II.  Modem  Whist. 

111.  Count  Bismarck,  Prussia,  and  Fan-Teuton- 
ism. 

IV.  Revenues  of  India. 

V.  Invasion  of  France. 

VI.  The  Irish  Lord  Chanocllors. 

VII.  Cathedral  Life  and  Work. 

VIII.  French  Patriotic  Songs. 

IX.  Political  Lessons  of  the  War. 


contents : 

I.  Pius  IX.  and  the  Revolution. 

II.  Grignon  de  Montfort  and  his  Devotion. 

III.  Dean  Stanley  on  Westminster  Abbey. 
I'bainpagny’s  Ciesars  of  the  Tljird  Century. 
> .  The  Erckmann-Chatrian  Novels. 

VI.  S.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

I^cfinition  of  Papal  Infallibility. 

VIII.  Notices  of  Books. 


London  :  BURNS,  OATES,  and  CO.,  17  and 
18  lortman  street,  W.,  and  03  Paternoster  row, 
•E.C. 


The  EXAMINER,  under  newj 

managemont,  bow  appears  ia  an  altered^ 
shape.  In  compliance  with  the  taste  of  the  J 
times,  Tub  Examiner  page  has  been  tbrice¥ 
enlarged.  The  shape  in  which  it  appeared^' 
before  1838  is  now  resumed,  twentj-foorM 
pages,  with  occasional  additions  of  four  or  ^ 
eight,  being  given  instead  of  the  sixteen  to  | 


which  the  weekly  issue  has  hitherto  been 


always'limiled.  The  new  numbers  will  thus 
contain  more,,  matter  than  the  old,  and  it  is  f 


hoped  that  the  smaller  page  will  render  the  i 


"  A  valuable  addition  to  engineering  literature.’ ' 
—Mechanics’  Magazine. 


paper  easier  to  handle  while  it  is  being  read,  | 
and  more  convenient  for  binding.  .1 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only 
a  small  part  of  the  change  which  is  projected.  ¥■ 
"The  main  objects  of  The  Examiner  news- 1 
paper,”  said  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  work  which  3- 
he  and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  f 
in  1808,  "  were  to  assist  in  producing  reform fi 
in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general,  ^ 
especially  freedom  from  superstition,  and  a 
fusion  of  literary  tastes  into  all  8abjeets| 
whatever.”  Great  advances  have  been  made  § 
in  political,  social,  and  literary  progress 
during  the  three-and-sixty  years  which  the  £ 
lifetime  of  Thk  Examiner  already  covers,  f 
and  many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  f 
Hunt,  Albany  Fonblanque,  and  their  asso- 1 
ciates  were  pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  :| 
but  these  reforms  have  only  prepared  the  | 
way  for  others  yet  to  be  effected.  The 
Examiner,  true  to  its  time-honoured  prin-  f 
ciples  and  traditions,  will  attempt  to  do  as  ( 
much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress  4 
now  as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  Some  ^ 
old  writers  in  The  Examiner  and  some  new  i 
ones  will  associate  in  labouring  honestly  and 
heartily  to  aid  readers  of  the  paper  in  form¬ 
ing  sound  opinions  concerning  the  important 
events  of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom 
such  conclusions  as  may  promote  wise  thought 
and  fearless  action  towards  the  removal  of 
errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still 
suffers,  and  towards  the  dovelopmentof  views 
that  are  necessary  to  the  increased  well  being 
of  all  classes  of  society. 

In  commencing  what  is  virtually  a  new 
series  of  The  Examiner,  its  conductors 
make  only  one  promise, — that  they  will  try 
to  do  well.  All  its  old  features,  as  a  critical 
journal,  will  be  retained.  The  Ex.^mikeu 
will  continue  to  discuss  political  and  social 
topics,  to  review  books,  to  criticise  theatrical, 
musical,  and  artistic  productions,  and  to  in¬ 
vestigate  scientific  and  commercial  affairs. 
For  each  of  these  departments  ampler  space 
will  be  provided  by  compression  of  news 
reports  within  very  narrow  limits.  The  chief 
events  of  each  week  will  bo  chronicled,  but 
the  cbroniclo  will  occupy  only  two  or  three 
columns,  and  will  be  so  prepared  tbat,  with¬ 
out  repeating  details  already  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  tho  daily  new’spapers,  it  may  serve 
as  a  convenient  record  for  future  use. 


The  Ex.vminer  will  be  published  on  Satur¬ 
days,  in  time  for  the  early  morning  mails, 
or  for  delivery  with  the  daily  papers.  The 
price  will  be  3d.,  or  by  post  3.jd.  Sub* 
scribers  may  have  their  copies  sent,  pest 
free,  direct  from  the  Office,  No.  9  Wel- 
lingtou  street,  Strand,  on  payment  iu 
advance  of  3s.  9d.  a  quarter. 


London 


Printing-office,  16  Little  Pulteney  street,  ia  tlie  Parish  of  St  James,  Westroinsttf 
January'  II,  1871.  lublished  by  George  Lafiiam,  9  Wellington  street,  Strand,  in  the  aforesaid  County,  SatubbaT 
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